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Teaching ehildren to know and respect 
bird life is one of the aims of the Ver- 
mont Institute of Natural Science. The 
cover photograph, taken by Shaun 
Bennett, shows the Institute’s Program 
Coordinator. Sally Laughlin. talking 
with a group of students who are vis- 
iting the Woodstock bird banding sta- 
tion (story, page 14). The photo on the 
opposite page, by Richard Howard, 
shows a Capitol Page performing one 
of his first early morning duties in the 
Vermont House of Representatives as 
he passes out copies of the previous 
day’s proposed legislation. (Story on 
page 36.) 
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Haruey Burdick ( above) may 
be the last of his kind. 

He bottles tnilk each tnorn- 
ing in his North Pownal 
farm and delivers it to his 
neighbors each afternoon by 
hand and by truck. Resisting 
offers from larger fartns, he 
retnains an independent. 
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C ome with me for a few moments; 

there is someone I want you to meet. 
I have yet to meet him myself, but I know 
he is someone rather special. And I know 
he is now at work in a smali farm build- 
ing, on this utterly beautiful day in Spring. 

I hear a whir of machinery. Pressing 
through into the cool dimness of the 
building, I find myself surrounded by a 
fresh, sweet smell. From a corner of the 
room, which reveals itself to be the main 
portion of a miniaturę industry, Harvey 
Burdick comes to greet me, draping a 
protective hand over his grandson Little 
John. A four-year-old brother, Joe, 
stands in a doorway and scrutinizes the 
scene. Here we are at ten o'cIock in the 
morning, standing in a room where an 
old-fashioned wonder is being performed. 
Milk is being bottled in glass. Sparkling, 
clean glass. It is a labor of love — literal- 
ly. Harvey Burdick bottles and delivers 
this milk door to door, every day and he 
may be the last of his kind, the last inde¬ 
pendent bottler in Yermont. 



At the Burdick farm, milk bottling is a 
family business and tliose too young 
to help are steered away or temporarily shehed. 


At the bottling machinę, with the fresh 
milk sliding down the cooling panels 
above, Harvey's daughter works with 
swift precision. To keep him safely out of 
the way, she sets Little John on top of a 
pile of old-fashioned wooden milk cases. 

I have been sent to hnd Harvey and I 
feel assured of a courteous reception, but 
he already knows of me. Two quick 
sentences are plenty to establish our rap- 
port. It is wami and needs no elaboration. 
How can I resist Little John or Joe? Har- 


vey detects this immediate fondness and 
so we are quickly friends. Grandfathers 
are all alike. 

Harvey tells me that as a milkman, he 
doesn't really measure up to the proto- 
type. Since he buys his milk in bulk from 
a neighbor, it must be delivered later in 
the morning after milking time. It takes 
several hours to process it. Unlike the 
traditional milkman, he starts off on his 
routes in early afternoon and works into 
the evenings. 

I ask Harvey if I can accompany him 
on his rounds and he extends a welcome. 
Little Joe and I help load the cold cases 
of milk from the walk-in cooler. They 
will be toted on the route called “Round 
the Horn’' which loops along the uplands 
of North Pownal on back roads. 

Within a half mile of the farm we begin 
to stop at houses. One has an outside stair- 
way to the kitchen door. I can see Harvey 
as he stops halfway up. bends over, and 
takes a key from its hidden nail. 

Diffidently, I follow. Harvey ushers 


As we go down the stairs Harvey peers 
over his horn-rimmed glasses and says 
to me shyly, “They trust me." A pause. 
“Makes me feel good." 

Now I look measuringly at this ad- 
mirable man, this Harvey Burdick. Wide, 
straight back, fiat stornach, broad shoul- 
ders, bulging upper arms, ruddy face with 
light blue eyes under the shock of white 
hair. 

He is 67. He looks 50. 

He puts the truck in reverse and we 
back swiftly and surely out of the curv- 
ing driveway. “Hmmm,” I murmur with 
admiration and he allows a smile and 
then shrugs. “I get a lot of practice.” 

At the next house Harvey stashes four 
quarts of milk, two quarts of chocolate 
milk, a quart of orange juice and a dozen 
eggs in a refrigerator. 

'I tell Little John that the orange milk 
comes from orange cows," he says. “But 
I don’t think he believes me." 

Along the way, customers appear on 
porches unexpectedly and flag him down. 



me into the empty home and shows me 
how he puts the milk into the refrigerator. 
“You know," he says, “this isfot entirely 
unselfish of me. 11’s an extra service that 
I give, but I really do it because it's good 
for my milk. This way it never stands out 
in the heat. So it tastes better when they 
come in and drink it, all thirsty." As we 
go out, Harvey allows the cat to slip 
through the door. “I let the animals in or 
out. I know 'em all and I know if it’s 
okay," he says. 

Carefully he checks to see that the door 
Iocks behind us. “My father taught me, 
‘Harvey, you leave things the way you 
find ’em! If that pasture gate was shut, 
you leave it shut.’ ” 


Money changes hands and Harvey marks 
accounts paid in a smali notebook. 

In one yard we are met by dogs: a fat 
and friendly beagle, a handsome Weimar- 
aner, a whiskered Scotty. On the front 
porch a smooth brown hound thumps his 
taił, and a Border collie woofs at us. Har- 
vey goes in with the milk. then comes 
back to the door and beckons. 

The big room is filled with women and 
children. The lady of the house stares 
challengingly at me and demands, (in 
staged, slightly - loud - so -everyone -can - 
hear - tonę, and with a sidelong glance at 
Harvey), “Isn’t it terrible how that awful 
Harvey Burdick goes right into people’s 
houses and steals things and all?" 
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‘Tli speak to the Bennington police,” 

I say. Everyone laughs. 

"Come in, eonie in,” she says. 

This is obviously the local morning 
Coffee-Klatch and communal baby-sitting 
service. Little John is already on hand, 
having been brought ahead by his mother 
and left while she is shopping. Harvey's 
evil ways are discussed at some length, 
with ample mirth and exaggeration. 

When Harvey and I go back to the 
truck, little Joe is sitting patiently where 
we left him, astride the transmission. As 
Harvey starts the engine, Joe says, reason- 
ably enough, "Grandpa, Tm supposed to 
stay here." 

'Oh my,’* says Harvey, "I forgot. 
Talking to all those folks and everything.” 

1 expect Harvey to get out and carefully 
take his grandson by the hand into the 
house. No such thing. He places his hands 
on both sides of Joe's little chest under 
the armpits and, (with a lift that makes 
my back ache!) hefts him over the steer- 
ing wheel and then lowers him slowly to 
the ground outside. Little Joe waves and 
starts for the house while Harvey starts up 
the truck, and we're back on the road. 

At the furthest connecting road, we 
rattle and bounce through forests on the 
Southern shoulders of Mt. Anthony, 
where long-haired youngsters come to 
swim and camp in Summer. 

"The Hippies have money,” Harvey 
says. " Take their checks, Harvey,' my 
friends at the bank tell me, Take their 
checks, they're all good!‘ It's the raw milk 
they want, you know, I sell that too. Close 
to naturę. And the local people want it 
too. They come to my place when there's 
nobody there, from Pittsfield, and Bruns- 


When Burdick makes a personal deliuery, 
or even delivers all the way to the rejrigerator, 
he solidifies his business with kindness. 

wiek and Buskirk over in New York, and 
Vermonters from way up in Sandgate 
and Woodford. They just take it out of 
the cooler and leave the money. People 
ask me how 1 dare to do it and I say, 
'Weil, what would it cost me to have 
somebody around all day to watch 
things?’ ” 

When we come back down the long 


grade to the farm we catch glimpses of 
Harvey’s beautiful rolling fields and wood- 
lots, set against a steep mountain ridge. I 
ask how much of the land is his. 

“A hundred and thirty-three acres,” he 
answers. 

"Harvey,” 1 say firmly, "Considering 
the land values in our area, with the re- 
appraisal, you've got to be a wealthy man.” 

I expect him to argue the point. 

But no. "I am,” he nods. "They tell me 
my asking price has got to be at least 
$150,000. But I don't want to sell. I wont 
sell.” 

Before I leave that afternoon, we make 
a datę for me to join him when he runs 
the route in Bennington. "Tell me how 
you go,” 1 say. His reply is a ballad: 

"Okay, on the odd days I get into Ben¬ 
nington about supper time because Lve 
been processing all day, say between six 
and half past, and I start down Weeks 
and Washington and come back Elm and 
Hillside and up Silver and over Grand- 
view to the cut-off, then back down Im¬ 
perial to Silver again and all the way up 
Union in order to get around the one- 
way streets so I can get back down Main 
to Valentine. I go through Valentine and 
up Pleasant. . . .” 

"LII find you," I say. 

The little blue truck is on Valentine 
Street the next evening at 6:50. The sun 
is Iow, streaming across the lawns of Ben¬ 
nington like green gold. Harvey snaps on 
the parking and taił lights. 

As we move from Street to Street, every- 
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body seems to know Harvey Burdick. 
The sun sets and the light in the sky fades 
while other lights come on in the Stores. 
We work on into darkness and I find my- 
self still curious. 

Thinking about my own life, I say, 
“Harvey, Fm sort of a night-owl. I get 
up Iate. What time do you get up?” 

“I get up late too,” he replies, “Usually 
not til six.” 

I choke audibly and Harvey glances 
across at me. "I don't need much sleep,” 
he explains kindly. "I get to bed about two 
in the morning. But I admit, when I hit 
that pillow, I sleep hard .” 

My mind finds Frost and the linę seems 
to have a perfect fit: “And miles to go 
betore I sleep . . . and miles to go before I 
sleep.” 


It is later and Harvey is walking down 
an empty sidewalk. A car fuli of people 
whizzes past and it is halfway up the 
błock before I realize that I heard what 
the smali boy — hanging out the window 
— had cried with delight. “Thafs Harvey! 
Mom, thafs Harvey \” 

Back in the truck, we move out into the 
open to cross the freight yards and I 
notice the sky is not yet fully dark. Har- 
vey's eyes sweep the distant view of the 
dark shoulder of Mt. Anthony rising 
above the houses ahead. He eases us over 
the railroad tracks in Iow gear. “If 1 sold 


The Burdick panel milk truck gets a close 
inspection from the local inspecting committee, 
under the watchful eye oj the owner. 


my place for all that money, what would 
I do?" he asks the windshield. In my head 
a hush begins, and I listen with a shiver 
of excitement. I know what this man will 
now be thinking out loud. 

“I feel good,” says Harvey Burdick. His 
big hands tighten powerfully on the steer- 
ing wheel and he repeats. “I feel good. 1 
like people. I like my job. I like what Fm 
doing.” 

My mind is racing. To myself I shout, 
”Did you hear that ? What a li tany! Record 
it forever!” There he was: the completely 
happy man. No complications. No lost 
ambitions. Somewhere — far, far off - 
I wonder if I hear a suggestion of peace- 
ful, approving musie. “Harvey,” I say, 
“Fm beat. Could you circle back by Weeks 
Street and drop me off at my car?” c O? 
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by Robert H. Mellon 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLYDE H. SMITH 


T he hands of the smali travel clock 
swung up to five, setting off an alarm 
that snarled with the ferocity of an angry 
bee. John Marsden, a 31-year-old balloon 
pilot from Manchester, now working as a 
marketing director for a Boston bank, 
reached out and smothered the persistent 
sound. He got up, pulled on his clothes 
and left the Middlebury motel room to 
rouse the rest of the flight crew, which 
included one very green volunteer — me. 

At five-thirty, still rubbing sleep from 
our eyes, we assembled near a smali Euro- 
pean sedan parked in the driveway. On 
the trailer behind the car, wrapped in a 
elear plastic tarp, was John’s hot air bal¬ 
loon, a Trący Barnes Firefly 6 called 
Punchinello. The only part of the aerostat 
visible was the tri-cornered wicker bas- 
ket. Inside it, rolled compactly in a green 
canvas carrying bag, was the bright col- 
ored envelope of non-porous dacron. 

Punchinello had been impulsively 
created by John and crew chief, Donna 
Pauquette, a diminutive blue-eyed blonde 
from nearby Granville, New York, who 
also works in Boston. 

A designing party, to which they had 
invited a number of their friends, had 
ended futilely. “We had a hundred de- 
signs, and we didn’t like any of them,” 
Donna said. “The next day we worked on 
it alone. I thought it should be red, white 
and blue; John wanted every color in the 
rainbow. We compromised and got Pun- 
chinello .” 

Since all hot air balloons are custom 
madę, John waited four months for the 
manufacturer to complete it. Punchinello 
is madę of yards and yards of fabric in 
vivid shades of red, yellow, blue, white, 


Robert H. Mellon, a resident of Lakę 
George, New York, is a free lance 
writer who will go “almost anywhere 
for a story.” Clyde H. Smith, a fre- 
ąuent Vermont Life contributor, is 
a freelance photographer from Shel- 
burne, Yermont. 


and green. Inflated it’s seven stories high, 
50 feet in diameter, and holds 56,000 
cubic feet of air. 

Besides John and Donna, the crew 
consisted of Donna’s brother Hank, driver 
of the chase car and a young man who 
possesses the intuitive sense to second 
guess the direction of the balloon. Also 
on hand were Erie Hayes, John’s young 
nephew from Manchester; myself, my 
wife Roni, and our two children. 

In the pre-dawn light, John took a road 
map from his pocket and spread it on the 
hood of the car. “Here’s where we’re go¬ 
ing,” he said, putting his finger on Brid- 
port, a rural community a few miles west 
of Middlebury. “I went over there yester- 
day, found a field, and got permission 
from the owners to use it.” 

There was a chill in the early morning 
air as the group stood on the macadam 
driveway in front of the motel. A breeze 
rustled the leaves of the nearby trees. “So 
far the wind hasn’t picked up enough to 
stop us,” John said. 

While power lines are the number one 
nemesis of balloons, the other arch enemy 
is wind, and the usual stillness of the 
early morning or late afternoon makes 
those times the best for ascensions. A 
breeze of morę than five miles an hour 
would scrub the flight. 

John folded the map. We split up into 
two cars and headed west toward Brid- 
port, with the plastic wrap around 
Punchinello's basket flapping wildly in 
the draft. 

There was an air of apprehension and 
excitement about the flight I was about to 
take. Because there are only about 100 
hot air balloons in the United States, I 
considered this opportunity the chance of 
a lifetime. 

The apprehension had nothing to do 
with John’s ability. Even without know- 
ing him very long, I still had great con- 
fidence in him. He had passed the FAA 
flight test for a ballooning license; had 
been flying for morę than a year, and was 


a qualified instructor. 

“Flying a balloon is morę a matter of 
judgment than anything else,” he had 
told me. “Probably the most important 
thing is the weather; knowing when to 
fly and when not to. It’s really very safe,” 
he’d assured me. “We only fly in weather 
that’s ideał.” 

Perhaps it was not really apprehension 
that I felt at all, as much as it was the 
sense of adventure. The vertical movement 
of a ballon can be controlled, but the hori- 
zontal direction is determined by the air 
currents. You’re a victim of naturę, and 
go where the wind takes you. 

John’s philosophical approach toward 
this unusual sport was simple. “There are 
as many reasons for ballooning as there 
are people who do it,” he said. “My rea¬ 
sons are that I just love the freedom of 
getting off the ground. You never know 
where you’re going, how long it will take 
to arrive, or what you’11 find when you 
get there. 

“YouYe always meeting new and dif- 
ferent people. It’s interesting for you and 
it’s interesting for them. I really don’t 
have any great, deep philosophical feeling 
about ballooning. It’s just a lot of fun.” 

As we headed over the winding road 
toward Bridport, the sun was beginning to 
break through the cloud cover and wash 
the distant fields and farms with the fragile 
light of dawn. Very shortly we would be 
high above all this, and only those up very 
early in the morning would ever know. 

When we arrived at the site, Hank 
pulled the car off the road and backed the 
trailer close to the edge of the field. The 
owners of the land had consented to al- 
low the launch after a certain amount of 
skepticism, and a promise from John 
that we wouldn’t disturb as much as a 
blade of grass. 

John and Hank untied the ropes and 
carried the 400-pound leather-trimmed 
basket, with the balloon inside, several 
yards into the field. Donna took the stor- 
age bag from the basket, and after de- 
termining the direction of the wind, be- 
gan laying out the envelope. 

As John and Hank assembled the struts 
that support the ten million BTU propane 
burner over the basket, Donna rolled 
out the balloon, all 80 feet of it. She po- 
sitioned me on one side of it, and together 
we stretched the envelope horizontally 
until the floor was taut, and the excess 
fabric was at the sides. 

The burner was rigged and John con- 
nected the lines to the propane tanks in 
each corner of the basket. Then, with a 
welder’s sparker, he lit the pilot light. 

Everything was going as planned. It 
was six-thirty when John squeezed the 
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The seuen story Punchinello is perched, ready to soar. 


throttle. The burner came to life with a 
deafening roar, shooting a yard-long 
stream of white hot flame into the morn- 
ing stillness. 

Armed with a pair of leather gloves, 
I stood at the mouth of the balloon, along 
with Hank, and the two of us stretched 
open the gaping mouth of Punchinello. 

John had tipped the basket on its side, 
and when the balloon had puffed up 
enough, he fired the burner into the 
mouth of it. Punchinello began to fili 
morę quickly, yawing and pitching, strug- 
gling to be free of the many hands that 
held it down. The balloon grew before 
our eyes. Finally it was buoyant and we 
released our hołd. John jumped into the 
basket as the huge multi-colored envelope 
floated overhead. 

Hank and Donna guided the balloon 
into the field as John fired the burner. A 
white construction helmet was placed on 
my head, contrasting with the red one 
John wore. The canvas storage bag, con- 
taining sonie tools, extra sparkers, and a 
bottle of French champagne, was handed 
to us. “We carry champagne on all flights,” 
John said as he released the throttle, “It’s 
a tradition.” 

The tali balloon was becoming lighter. 
“Get in,” John yelled over the roar of 
the burner. I climbed over the side of the 
basket and stood next to him, not quite 
knowing what to expect, but looking 
forward to it just the same. 

“Hands off,” John shouted as the bas¬ 
ket bobbed a few inches off the grass. 
Hank and Donna, who had been steady- 
ing us, stepped away. A moment later, 
as the sun spiłled into the meadow, gay 
Punchinello , its huge belly swollen with 
the pregnancy of flight, began to lift. We 
waved to the ground crew and drifted up 
“like the cork out of a champagne bottle.” 

“Close your eyes,” John said as we 
went up. “What do you feel?” I smiled. 
“Nothing.” There was no odd sensation 
of rising quickly; no feeling of my stornach 
fali i ng through my feet. It was absolutely 
smooth. “Now you know what balloon- 
ing is about,” John said. 

We had ascended to about five hundred 
feet and moved north, directly over Route 
22A. Cars and trucks slowed to watch 
our fiight. John torched the burner sev- 
eral times a minutę in three-second bursts. 
The landscape opened before us, reveal- 
ing the gently rolling meadows and lush 
green pastures. The farmhouses and 
barns looked freshly painted in the early 
morning light. 

It was seven o'clock, and we continued 
to follow the highway as if on a string. 
The balloon oscillated slowly and gave us 
a 360-degree view. To the west Lakę 


Champlain separated the tranquil farm- 
lands of western Vermont from the tow- 
ering peaks of the Adirondacks. 

Route 22A curved away, but the chase 
cars were still in sight. Between bursts of 
the burner there was complete silence. I 
was busy taking in the panorama that 
spread out before me, but I went rigid 
when I heard John say, “That’s enough 
to give you cardiac arrest.” I turned to 
him questioningly. “The pilot light went 
out,” he said as a broad grin spread across 
his boyish face. “That happens sometimes. 
It s fine now.” 

We were hedgehopping over the coun- 
tryside, bobbing gently between altitudes 
of 500 and 1,000 feet. Cows in the pas¬ 
tures below heralded our arrival with 


frightened mooing, and charged off in all 
direction to escape Punchinello’s shadow. 
“It’s a good thing they're not milkers,” 
John said as we watched the frantic ani- 
mals gallop across the fields. 

As we floated along, two farmers work- 
ing in their barns were alerted by the 
roar of the burner and stepped outside. 
They waved to us. John cupped his hands 
to his mouth and shouted, “Where are 
we?” Not knowing where we had come 
from, they called, “YouYe in Vermont.” 

I was about to say morę, but the words 
were erased by the roar above us. The 
burner was capable of delivering as much 
heat per hour as ten household furnaces. 
“You have to learn to talk around that,” 
John said, pointing to the heater and 






Ballooning takes 
some human effort 
at the start .; 


A cold air fan is positioned at the 
mouth of the balloon to begin 
initial inflation. A burner then 
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b ut in the air the wind 

gwes directions. 



accelerates the processes until fresh Vermont air 
takes over. The balloott and its occupants hecome 
subject to the whims oj the breeze. 














reading my thoughts. “And I have the op- 
tion of being able to interrupt the con- 
versation at any time,” he grinned. 

To the west the Crown Point bridge 
was painted in morning gold as the sun 
knifed through the obstinate grey clouds 
that were multiplying. Below, a stream 
cut through the deep-green meadow like 
a long, dark serpent. In the distance we 
heard the excited sound of ducks. Far 
ahead, Hank turned from the main high- 
way onto a dirt road that would intersect 
our flight. We settled lower, and as we 
approached he got out of the car and 
shouted, “How much longer?” John sur- 
veyed the landscape ahead. “About twen- 
ty minutes,” he yelled. The burner roared 
and we rosę again. 

The clucking of the ducks became 
louder, and we caught sight of them as 
we passed over Dead Creek Wildlife 
Refuge. They were heading for the safe- 
ty of a pond, flapping their wings wildly 
in their effort to escape the approaching 
balloon. Below us, two hawks circled in 
a clearing. “We'd better go down,’' John 
said, “it’s getting windy.” He was right. 
The surface of the duck pond was ruffled, 
the leaves on the trees were turned well 
back, and the sky was becoming darker. 

Ahead were several large fields that 
would make good landing sites. As we 
passed over a strand of trees, John sudden- 
ly shouted, “Hang on, we’re in a down- 
draft.” The burner roared in a long con- 
tinuous burst. It was too late. The draft 
was too powerful, and the balloon was 
too Iow. We hit the ground with a jarring 
thud. 

The basket tipped on its side and we 
struggled to hołd on as we tumbled. John 
had pulled the crown out during the last 
seconds of the fali and released the air in 
the envelope. Despite this, we still con- 
tinued to drag along. 

I looked up and froze. We were being 
dragged into a barbed wire fence. I put 
my arm up to protect my face, but in- 
stead of going through the fence we 
plowed up and over it, then came to a 
stop. After assuring John that I was all 
right, he scrambled out of the basket and 
totally collapsed the balloon. 

A few minutes passed before we saw 
Punchinello^ wound. Two pieces of red 
fabric were dangling from the barbs on 
the fence. They had been torn from the 
area around the mouth, the last part of 
the balloon to elear the fence. John hand- 
ed me one of the pieces as a souvenir and 
told me the damage was not serious. 

We stood around the basket waiting 
for the chase crew to find us. It was now 
eight o’clock. “Now you can say you 
‘drug some real estate.’ ” John said joking- 


ly. “That means that you dragged along 
the ground.” He estimated that we had 
been pulled about thirty feet across the 
field. Three posts had been broken off at 
the ground when we went over the fence. 

It took about fifteen minutes for the 
crew to arrive. They had seen us disap- 
pear and had taken a road that brought 
them as close as they could get to us. We 
were about a mile from the nearest farm- 
house. By the time Hank, Donna, and 
Roni reached us they were soaked to the 
knees from the soft ground, sodden with 
rain from the previous week, and the tali 
grass that bent with the weight of the 
morning dew. 

The problem confronting us was how 
to get the balloon out of the field. Hank 
found a tractor path, and a short time 
later drove the car down the slippery 
roadway. We packed Punchinello into the 
basket and carried it to the trailer. As we 
walked, our shoes gathered soft, grey clay 
and eventually looked like snowshoes. 

The car bogged down on the slippery 
path. Mark Gilbert, son of the property 
owner, got his father’s tractor and hauled 
the trailer out, while the rest of us pushed 
the car until it was on firm ground. 

Fred Gilbert, owner of the 450-acre 
dairy farm in Addison County where 
we landed, was in the large red barn car- 
ing for his herd. John took the champagne 
from the basket and went to find him. The 
rest of us trailed along. 

Mr. Gilbert looked up as we ap¬ 
proached. “We just landed in your field 
with a balloon,” John said. Mr. Gilbert 
straightened from his chores. “We all 


thought it was a parachute,” he said as 
he took John’s hand in a firm welcome. 
“It s a good thing you didn’t land in the 
woods.” 

John explained the circumstances sur- 
rounding the landing of a balloon, and 
held out the bottle of champagne. “Fd 
like you to take this,” he said. “It’s a tra- 
dition for balloonists to give the owner of 
the land a bottle of champagne as a way 
of thanking him for letting us use his 
land. We also broke three of your fence 
posts,” he injected, “and we'll be glad to 
pay for the damages.” 

Mr. Gilbert accepted the champagne 
with a smile, ignoring the remark about 
the fence posts. “Try again,” he said as we 
left the big barn and walked to the cars. 

“Can we eat now?” someone asked. It 
was nine oclock, and nonę of us had 
had breakfast with the exception of the 
children who had devoured a half-package 
of cookies that John had given them be¬ 
fore we left the motel. 

A half hour later, in a Middlebury 
restaurant, we satisfied our hunger with 
bacon and eggs and talked about the 
flight. We had been aloft for an hour, and 
during that time had covered about ten 
miles. 

It had been a spectacular journey, 
despite the abrupt and unexpected land¬ 
ing. I felt a pang of remorse for those 
who lacked the courage for such adven- 
ture. 1 Ballooning is unparalleled free- 
dom, as John had said, and bold Punch¬ 
inello could unlock dreams. Our spirits 
soared, and for a while at least, we had 
escaped the weights of earth. 0 O 0 



Author Mellon (third from right) chats with crew and Fred Gilbert , on whose pasture they have landed. 
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Debbie Lague ( center ) and Cathy Crosby pass on tax return hints they have learned to Hazel Aldrich ojBarre. 

THE STUDENTS AND 
THE TAX REFUNDS 

By Faire R. Edwards and Beth Weintraub 
Photographs by Han son Carroll 


R ight now there are little old ladies 
in Hardwick, Vermont, wearing new 
dresses which were bought with property 
tax refund checks — thanks to students 
of the Hazen Union High School. In 
Barre, Senior Citizens got money returned 
to them that they had never expected to 
see. And, as far south as Wilmington, 
sonie of the older people got money back 
from their taxes, assisted by eighth grade 
students. Ali these tax surprises were the 
result of volunteer assistance programs 
in schools throughout the State. 

In 1969, the Legislature voted a refund 
against property taxes paid by people 
over 65 if their taxes exceeded what was 
deemed a reasonable portion of their in- 
come. Also included was a clause allow- 
ing a portion of rents paid to be con- 
sidered as taxes for refund purposes. (The 
provisions have changed a bit in the last 
four years so we shall not be too specific. 
Sufficient to say the money is much 
needed, which, of course, was the reason 
for the legi siat ion when it was voted in 
the first place.) 


Each year has seen a struggle to make 
Senior Citizens aware of the refund, and 
to get them actually to cipply for it. The 
Vermont Tax Department used advertise- 
ments as far as their budget would per- 
mit. The Office on Aging had placed no- 
tices even in the local town reports. The 
media had been helpful. But it had been 
a long, tough haul. Actually the tax 
forms are not bad, as forms go. But to 
someone who is i 11, t i red and perhaps 
badly in need of new glasses, it’s just 
easier not to bother. Even aftcr several 
years, there are many people who don't 
understand that the benelit applies to 
them. Sonie still don't know the program 


Faire Edwards of Middlesex works 
for the Yermont Office on Aging, 
developing the Retired Senior Yol- 
unteer Program. Beth Weintraub, 
with a master* s degree in public ad- 
ministration and gerontology, de- 
veloped the Tax Aid project while 
empioyed in the Yermont Office on 
Aging. 


exists. And that is where sonie dedicated 
Vermont students entered the picture. 

Two years ago, the Office on Aging 
undertook an innovation. One of the Staff 
members, Beth Weintraub, aided by a 
college student volunteer, Mikę Blum, set 
out to develop a new way to reach older 
people. They decided to ask high school 
students to go out and talk with their 
elderly neighbors and offer assistance in 
getting both the property tax and the 
smaller sales tax refunds. 

This year there will be even morę rea¬ 
son to ask students to help out again. They 
have shown they can do a mighty job. With 
morę localized coordination, it should be 
possible to do an even better job. And 
the educators are as enthusiastic as the 
students. Robert Burdett, Principal of 
Spaulding High School in Barre, sum- 
merized the program this way: “This is 
real education. Back in the school we 
can only teach students about the structure 
but they can put their learning into ac- 
tual practice in the community.” 

In 1973, approximately $75,000 in 
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work period as a volunteer in sonie social 
service project.) She handled her job like 
a professional and reported: 

“The benefits of the program were be- 
yond the money returned. The students 
found out where and how Senior Citizens 
live . . . sometimes kard to believe. . . . 
and how Senior Citizens’ lifestyles are 
shaped because of lack of money and con- 
tact with the rest of the community.” 

Most of the schools reported that some 
of those contacted seemed a little startled. 
Many had not heard that the students 
would be coming. They found it hard to 
understand why these young people 
should be assisting them. One older man 
misunderstood his young visitor and in- 
sisted that he would be happy to help her 
if she would be morę elear about what 
kind of help she needed. It was difficult 
for them to realize that nobody wanted 
money and nobody was trying to sell 
them anything. At first, they were afraid 
to trust their young callers. In response, 
the students found ways to reassure their 
neighbors. Some became very adroit. 

Having worked on the project two 
years, Lisa Lamphere, at People’s Acade- 
my in Morrisville, had the answers ready 
before they were needed. She’d cali on the 
phone: “Mary Jemsky? This is Lisa from 
People’s. We want to come to talk to you 
about getting your property tax refund. . . . 
Oh, no, this is just between you and me 
and the Tax Department. Actually, we 
fili out so many forms that we couldn't re- 
member any individual’s figures anyhow. 
But we keep them confidential. And we'd 
like to see if we can't find some refund due 
from the State. . . . Yes, if you have your 
Social Security number ready and . . .” 
she’d name the necessary figures and 
make an appointment. Lisa walked around 
the village. For out-of-town calls she got 
rides from another student who had car 
privileges. As the students did morę and 
morę, they got excuses from study hal Is 
and even some classes to get the work 
done out in the field. 

The principal at People's Academy, 
Bernard Sheltra, told us, “the kids would 
get in here on the phone and they learned 
how to push a bit and not get turned 
down. As the old people talked with the 
kids, they lost their fears . . . and you 
should have heard those kids sell!" 

In Morrisville, as in Wallingford. the 
supervisor stated that the students who 
gave the most were always the ones who 
gained the most from the experience. Jay 
Johnson, a Social Studies teacher at Wall¬ 
ingford High School, heard about the 
Senior Tax Refund project from the State 
Department of Education. He has super- 


tax refunds to Senior Citizens could be 
attributed to volunteer outreach efforts, 
especially by students. This is about one 
tenth of the total refunds. The Tax De¬ 
partment sends out applications to all 
who got refunds the year before. Hardest 
to reach are those who have never ap- 
plied before, and especially those who 
didn't even know the program exists. 
There are others who just think that, if the 
money is due them, it will be sent auto- 
matically. It is also possible that some of 
the people whom the students contacted 


may have gone and applied for them- 
selves after the volunteers reminded them. 

In Bethel, high school students trudged 
out in six inches of snów, with morę fad¬ 
ing fast. The main Street of the village 
hadn’t even been cleared, but out they 
went. They were going to do the job, and 
they did! Martha Pinello, a student at 
Whitcomb High School in Bethel, served 
as coordinator for the program through- 
out Orange County. A junior last year, 
Martha served on a DUO program. 
(Meaning Do Unto Others, an alternative 


Yvonne Bisson ofBarre reuiews tax forms with Denise Goodrow 
and Kathy Barnhardt, students at Spaulding High School. 
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An unexpected tax refund is a piece ojgood news to Alfred Levesque 
who discusses his return with two student tax aids. 


vised the program for two years now. Al- 
ways looking for ways to make the sub- 
jects morę vital to his students, he related 
that “this was wonderful for the kids. 
They actually found that adults in the 
community appreciated them. It did them 
a lot of good.” Johnson also said the 
project allowed the students to be what 
they want to be — by doing, sharing, 
getting some immediate feedback, and 
good feelings. 

Johnson told us how they conducted 
the drives. “Our Town Clerk was most 
helpful. She not only gave us the names 
and addresses, she could tell us who was 
away, and gave us clues about who would 
not be eligible.” (Later Mrs. Mildred 
Lidstone explained that, as Treasurer of 
the School District, she felt it was her 
responsibility to assist in any community 
effort by the students. Also, her own chi 1- 
dren thought Mr. Johnson was a wonder¬ 
ful teacher.) 

He continued, “When we divided the 
names up, it madę only about six visits 
for each student so they were able to do it 
all in a single day. They mostly went to 
people they already knew; there was no 
problem of introductions.” 

Several students from Wallingford in- 
tend to help again this year, graduation 


last June notwithstanding. 

Throughout the State, educators from a 
broad variety of disciplines seemed to see 
a connection between what was going on 
in their classrooms and the experiences 
the project offered. Taxes, Accounting, 
Bookkeeping, Problems in American 
Democracy, Sociology, Minority Groups, 
Social Studies, Humanities and English 
were all part of the program. A smattering 
of Student Councils also got involved. 
Some students were currently studying 
taxes in units timed for tax dates. They 
were really on top of the subject. 

Another coincidence of timing came in 
Wilmington where the eighth grade was 
studying interviewing as a part of a Com¬ 
munications unit. Mark Fitzpatrick, their 
teacher, felt that the eighth grade was 
just the class which should make the tax 
refunds. “Eighth grade is an awkward 
time. The boys are just discovering girls 
and the girls are just discovering boys. 
They all need something to make them 
feel valuable. Jeanette White (Assistant 
Director of the Windham County Re- 
gional Office on Aging) came over several 
times to talk with them and help get 
their confidence up to go out. It really 
meant a lot to them when they succeeded.” 

In another community, one girl ran 


into an odd situation. “The Reverend’s 
wife had told all these old ladies that it 
was ungodly to put in for tax refunds. 
She said if the Lord had wanted them to 
have the money, He’d see that they got it.” 
This did not daunt the girl. “I told them, 
This is just a matter for you and me.’ 
And they let me send in the applications.” 

Approximately 150 students from 15 
high schools worked on the project last 
year. Many were offered cookies. Many 
chatted and joked before or after the 
actual job of filling out the applications. 
But when they did the job, they were 
“very business-like,” their clients stated. 
Champlain Valley Union High School 
students were so concerned for the con- 
fidentiality of their relationship with the 
elderly that they actually refused to let 
the TV station interview them. 

Several of the teachers and adminis- 
trators said: “This is real learning. We 
have been looking for this kind of break- 
through . . . opportunities for service 
that have value . . . not exploitive of the 
kids. Ways to use their knowledge. Ways 
to get ready for living in the community.” 

All that plus seventy-five thousand 
dollars going out to older people who 
badly need and deserve them. Not bad 
for a few days’ work. 
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1 T is the sort of cold, damp April morn- 
ing that one dreads, and every reason- 
able person is still in bed. Despite the fact 
that it will be morę than two hours until 
the first light of dawn strikes tree tops and 
their barely opened leaves, June Vydra is 
already up, dressed and finishing a hurried 
breakfast before beginning the drive from 
Hartland to Woodstock. 

In a shrub on the border of a field in 
South Woodstock, a chipping sparrow sits 
quietly on a branch, “sleeping” until the 
early morning light and her own internal 
senses signal the time to resume activity. 
Having left Florida weeks earlier, the 
sparrow has taken a brief respite from her 
Northward migration to feed and rest. 
Soon she will resume her journey, but 
not before she and June Vydra have met. 
June will retain a substantial amount of 
information about the sparrow, while the 
bird in turn, will carry away a smali alu- 
minum ankiet as evidence of their meeting. 

June Vydra operates the central station 
of the largest inland bird banding program 
in the Northeastern United States, a pro¬ 
gram which handles sonie 10,000 birds 
annually. The station collects information 
on migrating and resident birds, informa¬ 
tion which contributes to the understand- 
ing of this highly mobile component of the 
environment. 

It has long been known that birds mi- 
grate from one area to another in order to 
take advantage of milder winter climates 
and ideał spring nesting conditions. Little 
specific information on migrations existed, 
however, until the turn of the century 
when ornithologists began attaching rings 
or bands to birds' legs, allowing identifica- 
tion of the wearer if it should again be 
captured or otherwise found. Since that 
time, banding activity has increased great- 
ly and now much is known about the 
broad patterns and timing of birds’ mi- 


gratory movements around the global en- 
vironment. Yet much remains to be dis- 
covered about the subtler details of avian 
migration and banding remains the most 
useful tool to gain new knowledge. 

By 5:00 a.m., the chipping sparrow has 
left her field-side perch to begin feeding 
in preparation for resuming her journey. 
Her destination lies in Canada where she 
will nest not far from where she was 
hatched and fledged two years before. The 
sparrow is a tiny part of a global web of 
life which does not recognize State lines 
and national borders. Many of these 1 iving 
things do, however, have a strong fidelity 
to specific areas even though they must 
travel tremendous distances to reach them. 

The recognition of this bond between 
animals and specific places has given a 
new dimension to ecologists’ understand- 
ing of the organism/environment rela- 
tionship. In years past, ecologists felt that 
given the physical characteristics of an 
area, they could predict, within limits, 
what species would be present there. Now 
it appears that the relationship is even 
morę precise, with not only the same 
species regularly occurring in a given type 
of environment, but also with the same 
individuals appearing consistently at the 
same spot from year to year. If you have 
suspected the rose-breasted grosbeak at 
your feeder of being the same fellow who 
visited it last year, you may well be cor¬ 
rect despite the fact that he spent the in- 
tervening winter in a South American 
jungle. 

By 5:30 a.m., June has arrived in 
Woodstock and begins work by deploying 
the station’s mist nets. The nets derive 
their name from the fact that when prop- 
erly draped, they form a nearly invisible 
“mist” of black nylon thread in a roughly 
one half inch mesh. Some six to eight feet 
high, they are arranged in long lines which 


wander through a hillside orchard and 
horse pasture and into some nearby 
woods, all on the grounds of the Wood¬ 
stock Country School. Because June is a 
tiny woman, she carries a forked stick 
which she uses to raise nets to the tops 
of their poles. 

At ten minutes to six, with all the nets 
unfurled and the first rays of the sun just 
yisible across the valley, June moves on to 
the banding “hut” to prepare the equip- 
ment (and in later weeks, to apply repel- 
lent in readiness for the morning’s first 
onslaught of blackflies and mosquitoes). 

Five minutes later, the chipping spar- 
row’s foraging activities bring her to the 
Country School’s orchard. Landing in an 
apple tree she surveys the area around her 
and then heads for a smali birch tree ten 
yards away. But she never reaches it. 
Yards short of the mark she plunges into 
the mist net which softly halts her tiight 
and entangles her in its loose folds. Sur- 
prised and uncomprehending, the sparrow 
struggles briefiy and becomes even morę 
tangled so that she can only hang in the 
net and await her captors. The wait is not 
long, for within minutes, June will pass on 
patrol of this net series. Discovering the 
sparrow, she will deftly extricate it and 
place it in a soft cloth bag for transport 
back to the hut. On the average spring 
morning, June and her helpers will repeat 
this process from 15 to 50 times and dur- 
ing the fali migration as many as two 
hundred birds may be captured in a single 
morning. 

The station was established in 1969 
by Richard Farrar, who has sińce com- 
bined bird banding with a number of other 
research and educational projects under a 
single roof; that of the Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science which he directs. Most 
of the actual banding work is now done by 
volunteers like June. Volunteering is not 
something done lightly because banders 
must go through a training period to in- 
sure that they have the understanding and 
dexterity to band without constant super- 
vision, and they must have the persever- 
ance to consistently appear at the banding 
station at dawn. even on the worst morn- 
ings. They are rewarded with bug bites, 
bird pecks, and formidable data sheets to 
be filled out with meticulous care. But 
they are also treated to some spectacular 
closeup views (in the hand rather than in 
the bush) of normally elusive birds as well 
as the satisfaction of contributing to the 
understanding and so to the survival of 
many species of songbirds. To their way 
of thinking, this is pay enough. 

Special arrangements allow the sharing 
of information and coordination of activi- 
ties between the Woodstock station and 
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The banding station outside Woodstock has been constructed on top oj a wooded hill. 


others in Massachusetts and California. 
Actually, all banding stations in the U.S. 
and Canada work cooperative!y sińce they 
all submit their banding records to the 
Department of the InterioFs Fish and 
Wildlife Service, which compiles them 
and notifies the banders when one of their 
bands is found. 

When June and the chipping sparrow 
reach the banding hut, the first step in the 
data-taking process is the bird’s identifica- 
tion. This is almost a reflex sińce banders 
must learn to identify about 150 local 
species during their training. However, 
in a few instances, the case of flycatchers 
for example, it is possible for each of 
about half a dozen species to look mad- 
deningly identical. The most experienced 
of bird watchers must frequently refer to a 
scholarly, if somewhat obtuse guide or 
“key” which makes distinctions such as 
this one describing the least flycatcher: 

Sixth primary always cut out, though 
only slightly so on a few individuals. 
Wings short and rounded; always less 
than 69mm., and usually less than 
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65mm., with Wth primary usually equal 
to or short er than the 5th. Taił notched, 
i.e.y central rectrices distinctly (though 
often only slightly) short er than the 
adjacent rectrices and seldom longer 
than the out er most. . . . 

The primaries and rectrices referred to 
are wing and taił feathers — thus the dif- 
ference of a few millimeters is all that is 
available to distinguish different species. 
Of course the flycatchers have no difficulty 
telling each other apart — they probably 
use their distinctively different songs, but 
banders have yet to devise a way to coax 
captured flycatchers to sing for them. 
When the frustration is too great or when 
the identification cannot be madę clearly, 
the only recourse is to release the mystery 
bird unbanded. 

Fortunately, most identifications, like 
that of the chipping sparrow, are unequiv- 
ocal and the bander then moves on to de- 
termine the sex, breeding condition, age, 
amount of fat and other characteristics 
before weighing the bird. The weight is 
taken last because the bird must be hung 


Even the experts must refer to a guide 
in order to make exact identification. 


In a few moments, the bird ł s 
complete vital statistics are 
recorded on a master sheet. 






















Measuring a captured bird’s wingspan 
is a precise operation. The 
difference in a fraction-inch could 
change the identification. 


A smali aluminum ring causes 
no discomfort to the bird 
when properly installed. 


A bird's weight is recorded. 
just before he is set free. 





















Sally Laughlin, pictured above, helped deuelop 
a pogram for school children which prepared 
themjor a trip to the banding station. 



Richard Farrar, director of the 
Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 
discusses birds with station uisitors. 
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in a spring scalę (like a fisherman's) and 
frequently it escapes during the process. 
Thus all the other data is taken before 
the bird is slipped into a soft nylon stock- 
ing bag or a elear plastic cone for weigh- 
ing and if he does manage to escape pre- 
maturely, there is only one blank on the 
data sheet. 

The bands themselves are ingeniously 
simple: a smali aluminum rectangle rolled 
into a closed ring. Each band carries a 
number and the address of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service which supplies them 
free to licensed banding stations. There 
are over a dozen different band sizes and 
the banders separate them by forcing 
them over knitting needles of slightly 
larger diameter than the band. This opens 
the ring in readiness for an attachment to 
a bird, and keeps each size securely fast- 
ened to a color-coded holder — the knit¬ 
ting needle. When the time comes, the 
band is removed from the needle, its num¬ 
ber is recorded, and then it is gently closed 
over the bird's leg with pliers or by hand. 
The band slides freely on the bird’s leg 
and, properly installed, it causes neither 
injury nor discomfort to the bird. 

With band attached and weight taken, 
our sparrow is released to continue her 
migration. At most, she will have been 
detained half an hour. The dispatch with 
which birds are captured, processed and 
released is important in minimizing the 
disruption of spring time migrations and 
nesting activities and it helps to prevent 
traffic jams at the banding hut during the 
very busy fali period. 

The mesh size of the mist net governs 
the size of birds captured and in this case, 
where the focus of interest is songbirds, 
anything much larger than a blue jay or a 
flicker tends to fly right through, leaving a 
gaping hole as evidence of his passage. 

At the other end of the size spectrum, 
the mist net is almost too effective, for it 
can not only capture the smallest of birds, 
like the ruby-throated hummingbird, but 
it also regularly intercepts errant june 
bugs. Hummingbirds are banded only 
under the rarest of circumstances and 
never at this station, but a close view of 
the male's iridescent ruby throat feathers 
is ample reward for the delicate job of 
removing him from the net. June bugs, 
on the other hand, are neither bandable, 
fun to extricate, nor nice to see. 

Ornithologists have for some time sus- 
pected that fali migratory movements of 
songbirds are correlated with weather 
patterns, with large numbers of migrants 
passing through a given area just behind 
a cold front. Farrar, on the basis of ex- 
perience at the Woodstock station, feels 
that this is an accurate generalization for 



some birds like the myrtle warbler, but 
for others like the whitethroated sparrow, 
he feels that the relationship between 
weather and migration is not as elear. 
Because whitethroated sparrows have 
been used extensively for research on 
birds* migratory activities, Farrar’s hy- 
pothesis of partial weather independence 
is important, suggesting that this is not 
the most appropriate species for such 
work and that past research should be 
reinterpreted in light of his findings. To 
determine whether or not this is the case, 
Farrar has begun preparation for a project 
which he calls Operation Autumn Flight. 
During the fali migration, the Woodstock 
station and about eight smaller ones 
throughout Vermont will provide in- 
formation on the pattern of migration, 
especially information which will allow 
comparison of white-throated sparrows* 
movements with those of known weather- 
sensitive migrants like myrtle warblers. 

The exacting naturę of bird banding, 
the period of training, and the heavy de- 
mands it places on time that most people 
would prefer to spend in bed, all combine 
to prevent the average individual from 
having even a casual first-hand exposure to 


what is otherwise an interesting activity. 
However, for those who are sufficiently 
hardy to rise at the crack of dawn, VINS 
sponsors several courses in field Identifica¬ 
tion of Vermont birds which includes as 
one of its Saturday activities, a visit to a 
banding station. The directors of the Insti- 
tute’s Educational program — Bruce 
Hamblett and Judi Irving — have also 
developed a program which prepares 
schoolchildren in the First three grades for 
a visit to one of Vermont’s eight per- 
manent stations when they reach fourth 
grade. The Institute*s Staff feels that the 
visit should be much morę than a pleasant 
outing, but they know well that the ex- 
citement generated in children observing 
birds at such close rangę rules out the 
possibility of much formal instruction in 
the field. And so they have already taken 
time before children visit the station to 
explain the generał procedures used by 
the banders and the overall significance of 
banding. 

The childreiTs enthusiasm for the visit 
is simply astonishing. Despite the fact 
that the banding hut is located atop a hill 
which consistently leaves even the regular 
banders gasping, the kids arrive at a dead 
run. They ooh and ahh as each bird is 
withdrawn from its bag and they clamor 
to guess its weight and identity. A yellow- 
throat warbler which has a black mask of 
feathers about the eyes is just as likely to 
be called a “burglar bird." 

Cliche’s notwithstanding, familiarity 
with birds is morę likely to breed respect 
in children than contempt. Birds, which 
are usually poorly understood and seen 
only at a distance, can easily become the 
target of BB guns and other mischief. It is 
not uncommon for children to come to 
the Woodstock banding station with an 
aggressive and destructive attitude toward 
birds. But after learning of their ecological 
significance and observing them at close 
rangę, frequently they undergo a shift to 
genuine appreciation and interest in birds. 
Clearly this contribution is as significant 
as the statioiTs scientific efforts. 

Of course it is unlikely that you will 
ever find a bird band, but if you should 
be so lucky, be surę to return it to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service or one of its 
banding affiliates like VINS. You will re- 
ceive a reply telling you where it came 
from, but morę importantly, you will be 
contributing to an understanding of the 
intricately woven fabric of life which Ver- 
mont shares with the whole globe. c Co 


Shaun Ben nett, a biologist, has ap- 
pointments at colleges in Yermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
He is also a writer and consultant. 
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Photographed by Richard Howard 


I rene, my white-haired neighbor, yoo- 
hooed, “the Fiddlehead Man stopped 
this morn. He needs pickers.” Her blue 
eyes narrowed on me. ‘Tli bet between 
the two of you, you could make 200 dol- 
lars!” 

It was early May, and our winter fat of 
money was almost gone. My husband, 
Richard, is a playwright, while I write 
poems and prose. Neither of us yet being 
“established writers,” we make some of 
our bread-money by other means — 
schoolbus driving, substitute-teaching, 
farm work. ... At the other end we try 
to keep our level of subsistence Iow: no 
car, phone or newspapers — wood heat 
in a one-room cabin, cooperative food 
buying, and a good organie garden. For 
moving around, we find bicycles, thumbs, 
and backs with good strong knapsacks, 
suffice. It's not a perfect system, but buys 
us time for writing as well as living a life 
we enjoy. 

“He pays ten cents a pound!" Irene ex- 
claimed positively. Ten cents a pound for 
fiddleheads? They weighed like green 
feathers in my mind. If I were lucky, 
might I net 50 cents a day? “No sir,” she 
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reaffirmed. “You'd be surprised on how 
they weigh up — why last season I madę 
50 dollars just truckin'm on my bicycle!” 
Irene pointed to her old blue J. C. Hig- 
gins coaster. Not younger than 50, she 
had plucked and pumped burlap sacks of 
ferns in back of her farmhouse, where the 
Fiddlehead Man picked them up every 
morning. 

“Yep, he’s set up camp on the back 
road again, by the old ice house. Seem's 
spring’s here when he comes.” Irene 
cocked a cautious weather eye at the per¬ 
fect blue sky. I remembered Richard 
telling me last year when he drove the 
schoolbus, of a “Fiddlehead Camp” on a 
back road, where he dropped students off 
to go picking. 

And it was just the spring before, too, 
that we first learned about fiddleheads — 
the hard way. “A delicious edible early 
wild green” said an article in the local 
paper. So we picked about a galion of 
plump tempting looking young fern tops, 
spent an hour rubbing the white fuzz off, 
boiled them, and after one taste, tossed 
the bitter mess into the mulch heap! 
When I told Granny Beaton, an old-timer 


here, she said, “Not the Fwzzyheads!”, 
and pointed her finger down the river. 
This time I learned that the edible fern 
comes up in tight clumps of dark-green 
curls, off which paper-dry brown onion- 
skin membranes scalę. The F/Y/ć/lehead is 
the fern for eating, not the Fuzzy head. 

Delicious! Steam five-ten minutes, 
drain, and add a little butter, salt and 
pepper. The taste is cultivated, not at all 
wild or bitter, but like a mild asparagus 
married to avocado. And pretty — like 
freshly-painted green snails, or the scroll- 
like heads of fiddles for which they are 
named. 

“He wants to get 20 tons this year!” 
Irene whistled, “You just bring your 
bucket and lunch and be down here to- 
morrow morning 8:30.” Somewhat du- 
biously, I agreed. 

Next morning at Irene’s, a stout, clean, 
grey-haired woman in a cotton house- 
dress, stopped a pickup truck with her 
two teenage daughters and burlap sacks 
on the back. She seemed happy to have 
another picker on board. In the cab, I 
learned she was the “Fern Lady,” Avis 
Briggs, while the “Fiddlehead Man” is 










her husband Don, of Old Orchard Bcach. 
He had driven three tons to a Maine 
cannery at 1 A.M. and would be back by 
noon. She confirmed the rumored 20 tons 
they hoped to get, having landed seven 
already. I wondered if I could contribute 
one ton, 2000 Ibs., or $200.00 in fern 
language. 

“When the cherries bloom in Maine, 
we know it’s time to come Fiddleheadin’,” 
Fern Lady told me. 

“Trillium and spring beauty time here,” 
I mentioned, and she nodded. I asked 
her how long she been picking fiddle- 
heads. 

“Since I was six years old. I had a patch 
on Dad’s farm on Dyer brook. . . . It was 
such a treat to escape the never-ending 
housework, I never wanted my brothers 
or sisters to help. Mother canned all she 
wished, then I was allowed to take some 
to a neighbor, and she usually gave me a 
nickle for them. When everyone had their 
fili, the patch was left and the next year 
they were back and produced as many as 
before. Let me see, that was 60 years 
ago. . . 

The Fern Lady told me that in 1951 on 
a business trip to Burlington (they were 
in the oil business at the time, having 
potato farmed, eel and lobster trapped, 
potato hauled), they discovered our end- 
less fern beds. They stopped and picked, 
returning every spring thereafter, gradual- 


ly staying longer, picking for a growing 
list of friends and customers back home. 

“When I got into poison ivy six years 
ago, I told Don, ‘I refuse to help any- 
more, unless we go into the business,’ and 
so we did!” 

The first year they sold 4 tons fresh to 
the A&P. But now the quantity is so 
great they truck them to W. S. Wells & 
Son, Wilton, Maine, a family who have 
been in the canning business for 72 years. 
They specialize in dandelions and Ver- 
mont fiddleheads, under the label Bclle 
Maine. 

At Healy May’s, two women in curlers, 
a pre-school child, a dog and cat bounced 
out to the toot of the horn. They un- 
locked garage doors and car Windows to 
drag forth burlap sacks. Novella hooked 
the scalę on each sack and hefted it off 
the tailgate, while her mother read: they 
ranged from eight lbs. (the three-year- 
old’s), to 40. There was much excitement 
as one of the women tried to keep her 
own taiły. Each sack belonged to a dif- 
ferent family member, so she had to keep 
weight and pay straight. 

One of the May women told me she 
wanted to make ten dollars a day. She had 
last year. The other complained, “By 
time I get done pickin’m, Fm too tired 
to cook any, I hate t’clean them.” 

The Fern Lady said, “Weil that’s easy 
just run a little water over them. . . 


“Oh!” the lady protested, “I have to 
unroll every one!” 

“Now did you ever see a bug on a 
fiddlehead?” the Fern Lady chided her. 

“Nope,” the country woman had to 
admit, but still looked suspicious . . . 

In the thick of morę chatter, we re- 
placed the fuli sacks with eight morę 
plastic lined burlap. The Fern Lady paid. 
The little girl in pajamas grinned big 
over 80 cents; so did her mother over 
nine dollars. 

I asked the Fern Lady what kind of 
fern the fiddlehead is. She said as a child 
she called it the Orchid Fern, it was so 
lovely. “They grow to five-six feet, 
y’know, and many people plant them for 
decorations. “But a school teacher had 
told her it is the Ostrich Fern Matteucia 
Pennsyhanica, the tallest of eastern Amer¬ 
ican ferns, I later checked), which grows 
profusely on islands, deltas, and marshes 
of our north country. She said they are 
rich in Vitamin C, keep well when re- 
frigerated, and taste good various ways — 
sauteed, steamed, en casserole , cream 
soups, pickled, and au gratin, to nanie a 
few. The stalks grow to 14 inches in height 
and, as well as the curls, they are de- 
licious. 

Julia, the author of this article, and her 
neighbor Irene set out on a morning of 
fiddlehead picking (opposite page), The 
graceful green fern, considered a delicacy by 
many, is gathered by youngsters after school 
(below) during its exclusive Spring haruest. 



















Don Briggs, affectionately dubbed the “Fiddlehead 
Man /’ is chief picker, proprietor atid paymaster. 
He buys fiddleheads for ten cents a pound. 



The Fern Lady locked the truck into 
four-wheel drive, and we pitched off the 
macadam into a mud field. When she 
came to a stream, she didn't slow one bit 
but drove right through it into a culvert 
and up to the patch. There, the Fern Lady 
showed me how to pick. “We don't care 
how short the stem is, but no morę than 
two inches long,” she cautioned, then 
madę a fernfull fearless grab of the high- 
est fiddleheads on a plant, using one hand, 
while the other hand snagged the next 
tallest clump, snapped, and dropped them 
into the bucket. “Clean them,” she said 
stooping to the lowest fern buds just un- 
winding from the sand. 

Irene had cued me. “The weighfs in 
the curl!” I contrived when left alone to 
look for the fattest tight-budded fiddle¬ 
heads laying Iow like green eggs. But I 
soon learned a feathery fiddlehead in the 
hand is worth a pound one in the bush. 
The family worked with me about an 
hour, but then they had to leave. We 
weighed in: Novella had 1 1 pounds; the 
Fern Lady and I, 14 each; Leota, 17. I 
was paid one dollar and four shiny dimes 
on the spot, and left to pick until four 
that afternoon. 

I had two very heavy burlap sacks fuli 
by the time I thought the Fern Lady 


should return. That was partly due to the 
fact that it was pouring. A cloudburst. I 
was soaked to the skin, but still picking. 

HONK-HONK 

The back of the truck was loaded with 
wet screaming high school kids. The 
shower was letting up, so they charged 
with pails and sacks into the patch to 
pick until seven. One did a bellywhopper 
on the mud field. “They’11 settle down to 
pick,” the Fern Lady assured me. “Some 
are able to get 70 lbs. or morę in three 
hours after school.” That’s seven dollars. 

Back at camp I hauled my sacks off 
the truck. One by one they went up on an 
antique scalę, but I thought, what ani / 
worth? “33,” Novella called to her moth- 
er, keeping track, inside the trailer, “32,” 
the second sack sagged. $6.50 was handed 
out the door to me. I didn't think I did 
too well but no one commented on my 
picking skills. 

Next day I met the Fiddlehead Man. 
A solid short red-faced Scotsman in a 
fishing cap, and well-mended pants. Smell- 
ing clean as the woods he seemed to walk 
out of, he was the kind of rugged Yankee 
you'd expect to find driving a truck- 
load of Christmas trees instead of spring 
ferns. 

He told me Fiddleheading is only one 


of the family businesses. They have a list 
that sounds like Monopoly: a gas station, 
contract bridge set-up, yarn shop, 54 
machinę laundromat, all in Old Orchard 
Beach. “But we like Fiddleheadin' best! 
Some day our dream is to retire from 
everything, but Fiddleheadin’.” 

1 asked how he found the fiddlehead 
beds, because they just don't grow every- 
where. He laughed, “I can smellm!" 

“How do you remember the spots, a 
map?” 1 asked. 

“It s all up here,” the Fiddlehead Man 
tapped his head, twice. 

Then he added, “It’s like a garden. I 
take the same risk as a farmer.” I sat 
quiet a moment considering the 35-mile 
radius of mountain country he is given 
permission to tend and harvest each 
spring. 

“Does frost kill?” 

“You bet. They flood too. And they 
grow so fast sometimes I can't keep up 
with'm!” He stopped the truck in an old 
gravel pit and strode briskly into the 
poplar shade to check a patch. In a wink 
he was back unloading burlap sacks and 
me. “Come on in here, Avis,” he told his 
wife. “I want you to see theseT 

We ran excited at his heels. “Just look 
at them,” the Fiddlehead Man glowed. 
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A miniaturę forest of knee-high ferns 
founted fresh in the morning sun as far as 
I could see. I felt like his royal deer set to 
pasture. 

The Fiddlehead Man picked. It seemed 
without moving or bending his back — 
snap, snap, snap — fistsfull! “My God, 
he claws'm\” Irene had said. There was 
something of a bear in his approach, or a 
prizefighter shuffling along punching the 
fiddleheads. Some say he picks 180 
pounds an hour, but by the end of the 
season I pinned him down to a fiat 60 an 
hour but not all day. I knew he wanted to 
stay with me and pick, but he had to 
place other pickers, pick up ferns, and 
hunt the wild Fiddlehead. I watched the 
top of his red hat float away through the 
high green ferns. 

By the end of the day I had four heavy 
sacks. “Fiddlehead Drunk!” he teased as 
I staggered out of the patch underneath 
a bag. He came to help me lug the rest 
and said, “You done good,” but looked 
with exasperation at what was left. I 
hadn't even dented it. “They’11 go by 
overnight. I could have used three pick¬ 
ers here,” he moaned to himself. It was 
obvious he wanted to stay again. “Dangest 
things! Can’t stop them. They grow like 
asparagus, six inches a day!” He grabbed 


a last fistfull and threw it in my pail. 

The second day, 1 went home with 
$ 1 1.50 in my pocket. 

Many happy days of Fiddleheading 
followed. Every morning and night, a 
long careening ride on the back of the 
truck turned my tired picker’s eyes to 
spring Vermont countryside where qua- 
ker ladies blue, golden dandelions, and 
white apple blossom bloomed. Often there 
was a ride on a boat, too; the Fiddlehead 
Ferry, leaky, battered and oarless alumi- 
num, which the Fiddlehead Man sank to 
the oarlocks with pickers and bran sacks 
and hauled by ropę to the ferny islands. 
Wild places where a patch of dark 
wood violets, morel mushrooms, leeks, 
or asparagus was surę to be found along 
with the crop we were after. And without 
supervision or a day’s quota to be met, 
each of us did as we wanted — time out 
for a cool river swim, or a nap in the 
shade, and a pienie lunch (often leftover 
cold fiddleheads on home-ground wheat 
bread with mayonnaise). 

“Fiddlehead Drunk” we'd lug our sacks 
to the truck at the end of day, where so- 
ber as church mice, we’d ring round the 
Fiddlehead Man weighing them in. And 
oh, the open mouths, and fern green 
hands held out for pay. 


Afterwards, the picked patches often 
seemed like smoldering battlefields, and 
I asked the Fiddlehead Man if we weren't 
damaging or weakening the plants. He 
pulled aside stalks on a root to show me 
new fiddlehead buds; and said that pick- 
ing, as in the case of asparagus, seemed to 
bring morę stalks from the rootstock. By 
letting some patches rest a couple days, 
we’d be able to pick them two, or even 
three times. Also the early leaves of the 
Ostrich Fern which we pick are sterile. 
About July, the short stiff inedible fertile 
fronds come up in their midst. 

One afternoon, stopped at a gas station, 
we watched the Waterbury Policeman, 
Chief Sprano, in his crisp black and white 
uniform weeding his windowbox. There 
were two Ostrich ferns at either end of 
the geraniums. I tapped the cab window 
and asked the Fern Lady: "I wonder if 
he knows those are edible?” while another 
quipped, “It’s a good thing they're all 
ferned-out, or I’d go pick’m!” 

The second last day on a virgin river 
island, the playwright-picker Richard, 
broke the record picking 231 bulging 
pounds. My record was 16 straight days 
of “good” fern picking recorded in an ach- 
ing sunburned back, black chlorophyll- 
cracked fingers, and a nice, fat wallet. 



Auis Briggs (above) is the “Fern Lady ” who, together with 
her “Fiddlehead Man ” husband, buys up the fiddlehead 
crop of Central Vermont to be canned later in Maine. 
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Beatrice Levin, originally from Providence, R.I., currently 
teaches high school creative writing in Houston , Texas. 


G oing through some old notebooks to prepare a creative 
writing course recently, I came across some jottings about 
Robert Frost. I had been his attentive admirer as a young woman 
at Bread Loaf a long time ago (30 years — where have they 
fled), and my later notes include some observations of a dedica- 
tion ceremony at the Robert Frost Park, August 20, 1 964. I was 
one of a handful of conference members from the Bread Loaf 
Writers Conference who joined Ripton residents to help dedi- 
cate the little park in the Green Mountain Forest. My notes 
read: “The marker, near the park entrance, says: *A distinguished 
American Poet by recognition and a Vermonter by preference, 
Robert Frost was Poet Laureate of Vermont and for many years 
“First Citizen” of the Town of Ripton. Fle was long associated 
with the Middlebury College School of English and its Writers’ 
Conference.’ 

Breathes there a bard who isnt moved 
When he finds his verse is understood 
And not entirely disapproved 
By his Country and his Neighborhood? 

— Robert Frost” 

The marker holds his name and his dates, 1874-1963. The 
nation soon will be observing the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. 

I recall vividly sitting on the porch of an old white building at 
Bread Loaf and listening to Frost recite a poem, one hand on his 
brow, his eyes turned inward. Afterward, even the silence seemed 
pure and perfect. 

Among my notes were some mimeographed poems of Frost's. 
Lines from his “Directive” leapt off the page: 

... if you ll let a guide direct you 
Who only has at heart your getting lost. 

What a tease Frost could be! The lines are ironie, and the poem 
is against direction-giving. It reminds me of all the authors I 
have heard giving advice to hopeful young would-be writers, 
telling them that there is a “sign up CLOSED to all but me.” 

At the 1964 ceremony, say my notes, there was an overflow 
crowd assembled at the little Ripton Church. While a relative of 
the poet, Sylvia Frost Jones played the opening organ musie, 
chairs were set up on the lawn to accommodate the latecomers. 

William Hazlett Upson presided, his voice fuli of humor, 
shadows, images and memories, as he introduced some of the 
citizens of Ripton who had madę the park possible. Mr. Upson 
said that the man who built the fence around the park had never 
built one before, and that proved if you had intelligence and 
desire to do something, you don’t have to take a course. The 
members of the Writers’ Conference were amused. 

A Mrs. Grace Pettingill was introduced as a former student of 
Frost’s — in 1 909 he had been her teacher. 

Mr. Upson noted that after Frost’s death, a medal was struck 
with a bust of the poet on one side and the State Seal of Vermont 
on the other. Some obscure law turned up which said no medals 
could be inscribed with the State of Yermont Seal. So the medals 
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were all stored in a vault until the legislature could meet and 
pass a special law making those particular medals legał. 

The little drama in the country church proceded with a girl 
singing two songs in a shaky but brave soprano voice. The words 
of the songs — Frost’s best-loved poems set to musie, were so 
familiar to the congregants that you could see lips moving in 
anticipation of each linę. “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening” was set to musie by John La Montaine, and “The 
Road Not Taken” to musie by Herbert Elwell. The latter ends: 

/ took the one less traveled by, 

And that has nuide all the difference. 

The significance of the words, the wheezing carousel organ, 
and the sweet voice of the charming young woman all con- 
tributed to a sense of a provincial family gathering. The walls of 
the church were cracked and the old rosę paint faded, but there 
was here still a sense of self-respect. Newly-washed Windows 
gleamed in the late sun. Two brown vases contained reddish 
berried branches and fir tree sprigs. Candles burned on either 
side of a plain cross. The painted pews, ivory over an older 
finish now called “distressed” in furniture ads, seemed scarred 
through wear, tear, and the restless kicking of little boys. 

Someone read a jingle about Robert Frost as first Citizen of 
Ripton. The mood was morę that of a town meeting than of a 
memoriał ceremony. People joked and laughed. Each speaker 
was applauded. Edward Hyde Cox gave a touching talk about 
his friendship with Frost. Some Frost neighbors were introduced, 
and then the congregation assembled outside where two Middle- 
bury Union High School buses were waiting. The would-be 
poets and the aspiring writers clambered aboard and the buses 
rattled through the rolling intimate hills. 

As we pulled away from the church, words of Frost's came to 
my mind and brought tears to my eyes: 

To prayer, to prayer I go — / think I go — 

I go to prayer . . . 

Since Frosfs death, many biographies have chronicled the 
terrible sequence of sorrows that stunned the later life of the 
poet — death of a daughter from childbirth fever, his wife's 
death 25 years before his own, the son’s suicide, another 
daughter’s poor mental health. Though he grieved, and justly, 
Frost seems to have taken these calamities with a certain stoicism. 
He never lost his sense of humor, and a recently published book, 
Family Letters of Robert and Elinor Frost (edited by Arnold 
Grade) quotes a delightful Christmas letter to a granddaughter: 
“I cant buy you a hat because I dont know what size your feet 
are. I cant buy you glaSses or a handkerchief because I dont 
know how long your nose has grown. So Fm stuck unless you’11 
take the enclosed check and buy for yourself what will do you 
the most good for the shortest time. I dont ask that it shall last 
morę than till New Year's.” 

This sense of fun was part of the poeirfs form to Frost; he was 
always wholely concerned with taste and appropriateness; but 
the amusement value — the gamę, the puzzle, even the riddle — 
fascinated him. Sometimes the reader may feel a bit neglected by 
the poet when a shift of meaning of a poenLs attitude suddenly 
casts a momentary shadow, and the reader wonders if Frost 
was listening to what he was saying. Radcliffe Squires, writing in 
“The Major Themes of Robert Frost” concludes that . . in 
no other poet does the whole poem finally remain so whole, turn- 
ing with all the spare, wicked grace of true epigram." 

To me — and to many young writers of my generation, he 
was the ultimate image of a grandfather. I recall Robert Frost 
reading to a group of graduate students — I was among them, 
not yet twenty — and how wonderfully he read and how well he 


talked. We hung on every word. He seemed to cherish us as we 
cherished him, with tenderness, humor, wit, joviality. With what 
playfulness he interpreted his lines when we asked him to; he 
gave us courage when he told us how his poetry had come to that 
“trial by market” and everything — everything had been turned 
down. He spoke of his sense of rejection with a chuckle, and his 
eyes contained that shifting light that illuminates all that is mean- 
ingful in human life and lends mystery to what we sometimes 
dismiss as commonplace. 

He told how he had farmed, taught school — and as he wrote 
in an oft-quoted letter, “I kept farm less as a farmer than as a 
fugitive from the world that seemed to me to ‘disallow’ me. It 
was all instinctive, but I can see now that I went away to save 
myself and fix myself before I measured my strength against all 
creation.” 

Not very much has been written of Frosfs teaching. A school 
superintendent once said he was the best English teacher in the 
State. Many critics have come to speak of Frost as if he were 
two people, two poets (he was indeed ambivalent in confronting 
conflict and the dark unknown; but so are we all); the darkly 
ulterior poet and the poet seen by the world as a sunny grand- 
fatherly public figurę. Frost himself maintained that “Poetry is 
simply madę of metaphor — saying one thing and meaning an¬ 
other, saying one thing in terms of another, the pleasure of ul- 
teriority.” Certainly his poems bequeath to us a metaphorical, 
share of the joys, triumphs and sorrows of his life. 

Sitting in that church a decade ago, I wrote: “Frost never 
wrote a linę you could not read in a church.” It seemed to me 
then, and morę so now that our history is reflected in Frost's 
biography. A rebellious demand for freedom which he freely 
deeded to the late President Kennedy has greater meaning now 
than when he spoke these lines: 

Something we were withholding nuide us weak 
Until we fonnd out that it was ourselves 
We were withholding from our land of living, 

And forthwith found sahation in surrender. 

Among several sets of letters of Robert Frost that have been 
published, the most severe is the Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
publication, edited by Lawrance Thompson. Thompson warned 
readers that there was a strong difference between Frost's public 
self and private self, and those of us who knew him only slightly 
— from his poetry and his public appearances — those of us who 
take pleasure in “remembering the evidence of his affirmations, 
encouragements, cherishings, tenderness, humor, wit, playful¬ 
ness, and joviality — may not be prepared to see how often his 
private correspondence reveals periods of gloom, jealousies, ob- 
sessive resentments, sulking, displays of temper, nervous rages, 
and vindictive retaliations.” 

These letters bring home the fact that Frost was very sensitive 
and the world had hurt him. For nearly 40 years, he was always 
worried about money, and he said, “I wrote about the poor be¬ 
cause at the receptive and impressionable age, I was poor 
and knew nonę but the poor.” In this era, he was “cast for gloom 
as the sparks fly upward . . . I ani of deep shadow all compact 
like onion within onion and the savor of me is oil of tears.” 

In with my notes is a coverless much-thumbed bedraggled 
paperback of Robert Frost’s poems, edited by Louis Untermeyer, 
who concludes his introduction with a philosophical verse from 
Frosfs poem, “The Lesson for Today”: 

And were an epitaph to be my story 
Td have a short one ready for my own. 

/ would have written of me on my stone: 

I had a lovers ąuarrel with the world. 
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Photographed Zry H a n s o n Carroll 
Doggerel by Frank Lieberman 


lt was P. B. Shelley, wasnt it, who wrote “// winter 
co?nes can spring be far behind?" 

Weil a Vermonter might reply , “Pb can, but 
really, never mind. 

There are compensating factors, 
among them being that, sińce April is 
one of our most unpredictable actors, 
r/2 the malleys brooks are open, gnm 
w greening with jonąuils coming into being, 

'zr/zi/ć’ z/p 072 the mountains there's still 
snów for skiing." 

Skiing in mid-April is seldom serious; 
in fact there's often ąuite a lot of 
showing off, nonę of it deleterious. 

Some jokers are good at bouncing off of bumps, 
others , impossibly, make pinwheel jumps 
or swoop a tum in a Royal Christie, spectacular and graceful, 
which, if you dont know homo to do it, youll end up with a faceful. 
And I, for one, will tender a posy, 
to the types who ski down in a ring-round-the-rosie . 
















Who would believe sixteen inches oj new 
powder snów on Killington last April 7th ? 
A great many skiers did, and many 
madę a mad dash jor the mountain and 
spent that day and the next having 
a lovely mad time. 
The skier shown ahove, opposite page is 
making the great swooping tum known as a 
Royal Christie. The chap at the bottom oj 
the page is not. The other two lads are 
jetting over moguls. 



The young lady aboue is at the top oj 
a pinwheel jump tum, as seen morę jully 
at the right. Poles, ski-tips and the 
odd leg are occasional casualties. 
The group below is skiing downhill in a 
jour-man, ring-round-the-rosie which is 
not impossible, just dijjcult. 















The maneiwer seen at left is not dangerous but it is aduisable to 
bring the feet together before landing. The position below is known as 
an outrigger; it is assumed intentionally. The man in the white 
sweater doesnt belieue it. 



A 


lt seems to be de rigueur for mid-April 
skiers to display a rather 
startling insousiance; 
normal skiing is clearly a nousiance, 



unless iis njohat youve been struggling 
to achieve all njointer long 
and find it outrageous 
that here it is April and you still 
havent gotten beyond the early stageous. 
Never mind , stick with it , keep the feet 
together , bend those knees , play it cool , 
and who knows, you too may end up as 
an April Fool. c 



The couple in the lower left picture probably started like 
this in December, dreaming that some day, like the skiers 
at right, four skiis tnight tum as two. 

Opposite, a pause for a rest in the afternoon sun. 
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is the only month of Spring in 
Yermont, where the earth awakes and 


blossoms in 50 unpredictable days. 
Text by Noel Perrin 



4 


S pring lasts exactly one month in Yer¬ 
mont. The whole season gets crammed 
into May. It's hard to say which is busier, 
plants or people. May is the month for 
setting out trees, spreading manure, plow- 
ing gardens, buying livestock, cleaning 
up farms. (By June the long grass will 
hide just about any object smaller than a 
tractor.) It is also the month when every- 
thing that knows how to blossom does 
blossom, and everything else grows a 
foot longer. As there are occasional 










sharp frosts throughout the month, men 
and plants both have to be gamblers. 

One sight, one smell, and one sound 
dominate the hrst half of May. The sight 
is the lovely fresh green of new grass and 
new leaves, punctuated at intervals by 
the blossoms of the serviceberry, by far 
the earliest tree in Vermont to flower. It 
will have edible berries in June. I am told 
the Indians used to use them for making 
pemmican; on my farm the birds harvest 
them so fast I have hardly seen a ripe one. 


The smell, overwhelming to city nos- 
trils, because so organie, is that of the 
winter manure pile, now dispersed over 
the fields. I once had a class of college 
students out about the tenth of May, on a 
particularly warm, sti 11, high-humidity 
evening. One boy from Philadelphia kept 
snuffing the rich air with a worried 
expression. Finally he said, “Sir, we’re 
not going to get some kind of terrible 
disease, are we?” I assured him his worst 
danger was that he might put out leaves. 


Text is from Vermont for Ali 
Seasons by Noel Perrin, published 
in 1973 by Viking Press. 



The feld being plowed 
at left is in Danby 
Four Corners and was 
photographed by John 
A. Lynch. C. A. 
Murray photographed 
Pomfret Pond, belo w, 
and the scene at right 
was taken by Ruth 
G. Witt near West 
Brookfield. 




















As for the sound, it's running water. 
The last snów is going, or has just gone, 
in the woods. There is still plenty on the 
mountains. Every stream is running high 
and cold, and roaring when it comes to a 
fali or a rapids. That’s freąuently. Es- 
pecially in the villages, because most 
settlements in Vermont were madę where 
there was water power to run a mili or 
two. Right below the covered bridge in 
Thetford Center, for example, the Pompy 
drops fifty feet in a series of rapids and 
smali falls. There are the ruins of four or 
five old mills on the banks, and right next 
to the bridge there is a comparatively 
new dam. A farmer named Charles 
Vaughan built it in 1922, and introduced 
electricity to Thetford. (The lights went 
off at eleven every night, because Mr. 
Vaughan shut down his turbinę and went 
to bed.) 

When a big power company took over 
Thetford in the forties, Mr. Vaughan 
broke a notch in the middle of his dam 
before shutting down the turbinę for 
good, and the river goes through that 
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The elm-lined road in 
Whiting, upper left, and 
the photograph of a fastidious 
farmer and his blase corn - 
panion below were taken 
by Lud Munchmeyer. The 
farmscape above is in 
East Randolph, photo- 
graphed by R.J. Alzner. 

Cecile Briggs took the 
Sto we sugarhouse at right. 
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notch still. Most of the year it runs about 
halfway up the notch. After a heavy rain, 
or in a month like April, it runs up to the 
top. But now the Pompy is pouring sheet- 
like over the entire dam, and its solemn 
roar is audible throughout the village. It 
is not quite so impressive as the Stevens 
River in Barnet, which comes down a 
cliff and under the main highway, sending 
(in May) a cloud of mist over half the 
village, and a roar over half the valley, 
but it will do. 

Along about the middle of May, 
spring visibly shifts gear. It goes into high. 
For plants, this means something new 
coming into flower or leaf almost every 
day. For men it means mowing the lawn 
three times a week, and a rush to get 
everything transplanted you*re going to 
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R.J. Alzner photographed the Strafford farm scene 
at top. The Fayston pond, left, is by Ann Day 
and Lud Munchmeyer photographed the plowed felds 
near Peacham. Opposite page, Robert C. Shafer 
recorded a Newport farmer with his 4-horse team. 
















transplant. For cxample, a thousand red 
pin es from the State nursery, or a dozen 
maples from the woods. There are said 
to be men who can plantt 400 pine 
seedlings a day, working alone. I find that 
I collapse after 250. 

Some of the changes occurring now 
are comparatively gradual, like the first 
apple trees coming into blossom a branch 
at a time, or the lilacs working up for 
two weeks from bud to flower. Some hap- 
pen overnight, or seem to. One day there 
is not a dandelion in sight; the next, there 
is a river of them tlowing down the swale 
in one’s pasture. They look so bounteous 
and so elear a yellow that I have overcome 
my childhood suburban prejudice, and 
ani now almost as fond of dandelions as 
sheep are. (My daughter Margaret’s one- 
time wether, Francis, went through the 
May of his lambhood eating as many as 
five hundred or a thousand dandelions 
daily. He survived to become a notably 
large sheep.) One day there is nothing to 
wild strawberries except a few pleasant 
memories from last year; the next, there 
are blossoms wherever the meadow grass 
is poor and thin enough to give them any 
sun. That means several million blossoms 
on almost every farm. 

Late May is when the gambling occurs. 


Frost-hating trees are unable to resist the 
sun any longer, and put out their leaves. 
The oaks, for example, do. Every few 
years a really hard frost comes to punish 
them. There was such a frost on May 
22nd, 1969, but I had forgotten about it 
when on the 28th I noticed that every leaf 
on every oak on the place had turned 
black. The maples, the birches, the moun- 
tain ash and every other tree looked linę: 

I concluded that some new blight must 
have struck. I cautiously asked a neighbor 
how his oaks were doing. Alden looked 
surprised. “That frost got them, if that’s 
what you mean,” he said. A week later 
each oak had tiny new leaves. They keep 
a spare set of buds. 

Frost-fearing men are able to resist 
planting their gardens until Memoriał 
Day, but the rest of us get overwhelmed 
by a desire to beat the weeds. Peas and 
lettuce don't matter; they laugh at frost. 
Corn and tomatoes are morę delicate. 
Since corn takes about ten days to eonie 
up, men guess when the last frost could 


Noel Perrin is in the nuiple syrup 
and firewood business in Thetford 
Center, besides teaching American 
literaturę at Dartmouth. 


possibly be (it usually comes at fuli 
moon), and plant nine days earlier. As 
for tomatooes, one of the commonest 
sights in the State is everyone rushing out 
to the tomato bed on a cold evening with 
blankets and bushel baskets and sap buck- 
ets. But we also keep a spare set of seeds. 

Thafs the wrong notę to end on, how- 
ever. May is not a cautious or a suffering 
month in Vermont, it's expansive and 
triumphant. For me its symbol is a cer- 
tain crabapple tree in the old school dis- 
trict of Rice’s Mills, two miles from Thet¬ 
ford Center. 

This is a particularly large and vigor- 
ous crabapple, standing near the base of a 
Southern slope. Its crown of pink blos¬ 
soms must be thirty feet across. At noon 
on a sunny day it is a tempie of the bees. 
Portly bumblebees, wasps, hornets, 
honeybees form a joyful cloud around it 
and in it. You can hear the many-noted 
hum before you are near enough to see 
the largest bee. I think of that scene — 
the pink sunlit tree, the moving cloud of 
bees, the hum like a dynamo — as being 
the closest Pil ever get to Mother Naturę 
personified. That hum and the roar of the 
Pompy are the two voices of spring. The 
Pompy's is pure power. The tree's is pure 
fecundity. c 0^> 
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By Marge Runnion 
Photographed by 
Richard Howard 


Marge Runnion is a free lance writer 
and newspaper columnist residing in 
Brattleboro. She is a fornier Life 
correspondent, stationed in London , 
New York and Washington , D.C. 


A t least several times a week during 
k a recent session of the Vermont leg- 
islature, an innocent-looking youngster in 
a green blazer would walk with studied 
solemnity to the podium of the Speaker of 
the Vermont House of Representatives, 
and deposit a smali item on top of the desk. 

Some time later, the Speaker himself, 
Walter “Peanut” Kennedy, would assume 
his post at the head of the House . . . and 
find a peanut on his desk. 


Whether the Speaker found this vastly 
amusing is not known, but it rarely failed 
to brighten the day of the youngsters who 
did it. These guilty parties belong to a 
group of bright, irrepressible, eager and 
proud 13-year-olds who every year carry 
on one of the Vermont legislature’s most 
endearing traditions — the capitol pages. 

It is a tradition that goes back to 1830, 
when the “seargeant-at-arms” was au- 
thorized by Act 24 to see that “the cham- 
bers are kept in good order . . . the fires 
are seasonably kindled, diligently tended, 
and carefully extinguished . . . and suit- 
able and proper persons are to be door- 
keepers, messengers and attendants.” 

Now, the usual title given to the young 
messengers is legislative page, except for 
one who is chosen by and assigned to the 
governor's office and is called the execu- 
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The biur above is a capitol page tnoving at customary speed. Ann Thayer oj 
Richford (opposite page) takes message from the Senate President's rostrum 
and makes a delivery. Keuin Crisman ( below ) is on constant alert. 


tive messenger. And if they occasionally 
fali into the temptation of such harmless 
mischief as putting peanuts on the nick- 
named Speaker’s desk, it is equally true 
that they spend a far greater proportion 
of their time running their young legs off 
as official State House messengers, de- 
livery clerks, and generał legislative as- 
sistants. 

At 13, they are old enough to be re- 
sponsible and young enough to be un- 
ashamedly excited and impressed with 
the honor of their jobs. As nearly every 
one of them expresses it, “It is the greatest 
experience of my life.” 

To the legislators, they are as indis- 
pensable as they are likeable. Someday, 
perhaps, legislators will carry walkie- 
talkies, and their voluminous papers, bills, 
calendars and journals will be delivered by 
futuristic vacuum tubes. Until that dread- 
ful day however, the Vermont State House 
remains delightfully old-fashioned and 
un-mechanized, and the pages definitely 
help make it run. 

Messages must constantly be delivered 
. . . and legislators are the state's greatest 
message-writers. A pencil is tapped as a 
summons, and the pages move smoothly, 
quietly, and unobtrusively among the 
rows of desks in the House and Senate 
chambers. With 13-year-old energy, they 
dash up and down the stairs between 
committee rooms, clerks’ offices and 
council chambers. By 8 a.m. every day, 
they are trudging to State office buildings, 
delivering the daily journals and calen¬ 
dars, as well as seeing that each senator 
and representative has copies of all the 
day’s new bills on his desk. 

In between these times, they are answer- 
ing telephones, helping visitors, and, in 
the case of the governor’s executive mes¬ 
senger, manually operating the splendid 


black Tiffany press that individually puts 
the State seal on sonie 1,800 justice-of-the- 
peace appointments. 

The “father” and “mother” who over- 
see all this youthful activity are Reide B. 
Payne, sergeant-at-arms of the State 
House, and his assistant, Mrs. Ethel 
Wheaton. Payne chooses the youngsters 
from the scores of applications which 
come in every year, and he and Mrs. 


Wheaton supervise their schedules, duties, 
welfare and manners. 

“They’re class-A children,” says Payne. 
“They have to be really good students” 
(sińce each page misses at least seven 
weeks of school) “and they must be cheer- 
ful, responsible, and able to take orders 
and carry out jobs.” 

Like the good “mother” she is, Mrs. 
Wheaton adds, “We want them to leave 
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here better citizens than they were when 
they came. The two things I try to put 
across the most are responsibility and 
good manners.” 

With the sharp-eyed observation typical 
to their age, the pages in turn are delighted 
to report instances when such good man¬ 
ners are not always reciprocated. Young 
Michael Somers of Montpelier, whose 
polite attentiveness would become the 
most perfect page, reported wryły that 
“sometimes a legislator will tell you to 
take something to another building, and 
it’s below zero, and they never even 
say thank you.” However, he added hast- 
ily, “it only happened twice.” 

Probably the times which can try a 
page’s soul the most are when debate 
gets duli in the House of Representatives, 
and the legislators resort to message-pass- 
ing buffoonery to liven things up a bit. 

“It’s fun, but it can be pretty embarrass- 


ing sometimes,” recalled Ann Thayer, a 
diminutive, black-haired young lady who 
began life in a Chinese orphanage before 
being adopted 11 years ago by a minister 
who now lives in Richford. “The legisla¬ 
tors send jokes to each other, and tell us 
not to tell the recipient who sent the notę, 
and then we don’t know what to say when 
they demand to know.” 

However, it’s all in a day’s work, and 
the relaxed, sometimes jovial atmosphere 
of the House makes it a favorite assign- 
ment for many pages. Alecia Armstrong, 
a gregarious 13-year-old from Plymouth 
whose blonde good looks earned her the 
nickname among legislators of the “blonde 
bomber,” had good words also for the 
Senate: “Its morę calm, and theyTe such 
nice gentlemen,” Kevin Crisman of Mont¬ 
pelier voted for the “friendly, everyone- 
coming-in-and-out.” atmosphere of the 
sergeant-at-arms’ office. All agreed with 


Cindy Barnhart of Barre, who reflected 
that “my mother said it would be hard 
work . . . but it’s fun work.” 

Last year, the sergeant-at-arms re- 
ceived morę than 100 applications for 
this “fun work” from youngsters through- 
out Vermont. Twenty are chosen each 
year; ten work the first half of the 15- 
week legislative session and the other 
group works the second. 

Actually, the youngsters do not com- 
pletely miss out on school. Their Mont¬ 
pelier work week is from Tuesday through 
Friday noon, the same as the legislators. 
And like the legislators also, they spend 
the Saturday-Monday weekend catching 
up on work at home. For most pages, 
this adds up to long hours of concentrated 
studying, for on Mondays they attend 
their own hometown schools, turn in as- 
signments for all their subjects for the 
previous week, and receive a new batch 





Pages working or relaxing are ( clockwise ) 

Kevin Crisman, Kitty Beattie, Steven 
Bushey ( aboue ) and Maurice Hazen II, Michael 
Somers and Ann Thayer (pictured at left). 



















for the coming week. 

Few have much trouble, although most 
agree that math is the big bugaboo. Ob- 
viously, it is difficult to absorb the mys- 
teries of algebra without frequent human 
explanations. Sometimes a mathematical- 
ly-minded legislator can help out, but one 
of the pages recalled that when he had a 
problem: “I asked one representative, 
and he sent me to a lawyer, and he sent 
me to an engineer.” 

Another page, by the name of David 
Runnion (who enjoys a mother-son rela- 
tionship with this writer), confided that 
“actually, you learn morę studying on 
your own, in sonie subjects. The trouble 
with school is that sometimes teachers 
get in the way of the subjects. If you don't 
get along with the teacher, then you don't 
like the subject. This way, you can ap- 
preciate the subject for what it is.” 

If the pages agree that they learn nearly 


as much traditional schoolwork by their 
independent study, they are equally con- 
vinced that they learn even morę by their 
experience as pages. 

They all cite the kind of learning one 
would expect: better understanding of the 
legislative structure, greater knowledge of 
State problems and current issues, first- 
hand observation of how a bill is written, 
considered, and passed, and greater knowl¬ 
edge of State geography. 

Perhaps of even morę importance is 
the understanding every youngster ac- 
quires of the very human qualities of their 
government. 

Kevin and Alecia agreed. “We thought 
everything would be smooth and efficient 
and formal and businesslike. Instead, 
people get mad sometimes, and confused 
and disorganized and mixed-up . . . just 
like anybody anywhere else.” 

Steven Bushey of Williston was well- 


known in page circles for his absorption 
with talking to legislators and devoting 
all his attention to finding out how govern- 
ment works. “Before I came here, I thought 
all Republicans were bad. Now I think it 
doesn't matter about party. They all try 
to do the best job they can.” 

Perhaps the most pleasant learning ex- 
perience for an outsider interested in the 
pages is the observation of how relatively 
unimportant political puli is in their selec- 
tion. One imagines, somehow, that every 
youngster is probably the son or daughter 
of an important legislator. In fact, usually 
less than half have parents or other rela- 
tives working as elected or appointed of- 
ficials. 

“Surę, politics play some part,” Reide 
Payne admits frankly. “If a child is highly 
recommended by a legislator, naturally it 
counts. If we don’t appoint Iegislative 
children, some of the legislators criticize. 
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Kevin Crisman, searching files above and in the fuli House opposite, was 
known by his comrades as “Mr. CoolLt. Gou. John Burgess takes message 
from his stand in front of the Yermont Senate in photograph below. 


and if we do, the press criticizes. You 
can’t win, so you just do your best.” 

Both Payne and Mrs. Wheaton em- 
phasize that scholarship and good recom- 
mendations are the most important fac- 
tors in selection. The one requirement is 
that the child must be in the eighth grade. 
Payne feels that an eighth-grader has the 
right combination of maturity and youth 
for the job. 

Geography also plays a part. In previ- 
ous years, most pages came from the 
Montpelier-Barre area, or Burlington at 
the farthest. Now, Payne especially tries 
to appoint youngsters from all parts of the 
State. 

“It’s a great experience,” he said. “Not 
only does the child learn, but we hope he 
takes some of the knowledge he's gained 
back to his school. We like to spread it 
around as much as we can.” 

Once chosen, a page receives a number 
of benefits as well as responsibilities. For 
one thing, he earns a salary of $55 a 
week, plus $25 weekly expenses, a fairly 
exciting sum to many youngsters whose 
total prior earnings were in the dollar-a- 
week allowance category. Even morę im- 
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portant to many, each page is fitted with a 
“uniform" of a dark green blazer, com- 
plete with a yellow emblem for the pocket 
which shows the outline of the State and 
the words, “Vermont Legislative Page.” 
Other clothing is up to the individual, but 
each child is expected to dress in keeping 
with his position. 

Recalling his first day in the new blaz¬ 
er, one page confessed, “Boy, did we feel 
important.” 

Since quite a few pages come nowa- 
days from areas too far from Montpelier 
to commute, some youngsters’ families 
do have a slight problem arranging living 
accommodations if one of the parents 
cannot be in Montpelier with them. The 
State does not maintain an official dormi- 
tory or school for pages, and each child’s 
family must make individual arrange- 
ments. However, Mrs. Wheaton gives 
every assistance in referring youngsters 
to rooming houses or private families, 
and some pages (either by themselves or 
with a parent) reside in local inns. 

In former years, one Montpelier 
woman, Mrs. Eva Fitzgerald, faithfully 
offered room and board to two pages every 


year. Mrs. Wheaton recalls fondly that 
“she mothered them, saw that they got 
to bed on time, madę popcorn and fudge 
for them, everything. They loved to go 
home after work and watch TV and have 
her make goodies for them. Most of them 
never forgot her, and still come back to 
visit.” 

In even greater numbers, all pages come 
back to the State House after they have 
finished their term of service. (Some, in 
fact, even come back many years later as 
legislators.) The annual February vaca- 
tion is especially old-home-week, as for¬ 
mer pages spend hours chatting in the 
sergeant-at-arms office and getting re- 
acquainted with each other and favorite 
State House figures. 

One of these favorites is James Louns- 
bury, doorkeeper of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. If Reide Payne and Mrs. 
Wheaton are “father” and “mother” to 
the pages, then Lounsbury is the “favorite 
uncle." Every session, he regularly takes 
groups of pages to lunch at the National 
Life Insurance building, for pizza sprees 
after evening programs, and for his famous 
yearly tour to the lofty heights of the State 


House dome. 

During the finał days of each legisla- 
tive session, autograph books flourish and 
tears are sometimes not far behind. Mes- 
sages are left in the “pages' drawer,” a 
little-known hiding place in the official 
reception room where the drawers of a 
large table hołd autographs and assorted 
comments from pages in years past. 

Pages are at an age where an expe- 
rience that was “too good to be true” is 
mighty hard to give up. On the closing 
days of the session, the youngsters linger 
at work long after most legislators have 
gone home. One sits behind the ornate 
desk of the president of the Senate, while 
another assumes the seat of the Senator 
from Rutland County. They engage in 
mock debate. Finally, the departure can 
be delayed no longer. Husky good-byes 
and promises to return are exchanged. 
The sergeant-at-arms office is at last 
empty . . . and very quiet. 

“You knew all the time that it couldn't 
last forever," explained one of the young¬ 
sters, “but you just wish it wouldn't end 
quite so soon. After all, it is the greatest 
honor of your life.” c^o 
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S cattered throughout Vermont 

from Brattleboro and Bennington 
through the Northeast Kingdom — are 
examples of the primitive art of 1 8th Cen- 
tury stone cutters which turn graveyards 
into museums. The funerary artists, whose 
very specific styles and techniques tiour- 
ished throughout New England until they 
gave way to mechanization in the early 
1 80()s, had little tradition upon which to 
draw. They were separated by an ocean 
from the European art centers where 
technique and design were becoming 
rapidly morę elaborate. The artists were 
limited also by their tools — which often 
consisted of little morę than a serviceable 


chisel, a few mallets of varying size and 
perhaps a compass with which to fashion 
the circular heads that are prevalent in 
their work. 

The artists were not limited by re- 
strained imaginations, however, and there 
were as many interpretations of the sym- 
bols and images of life and death as there 
were stonecutters. A walk through one of 
their graveyards can be a treasure hunt 
among smiling or frowning faces, freshly 
simplistic angels and paradise pointed 
fingers. The portraits of the deceased 
which were carved onto sonie Stones — 
though hardly exact likenesses — were a 
sharp departure from the morę ornate but 
severe cuttings of their fellow craftsmen in 
Europę. Even on the marble gravestones 
which are found in Southwest Vermont, 
where the carvings are intricate and the 
designs flamboyant. the emphasis is al- 
most cheerful: souls presumed to be in 
heaven and not bodies under earth. The 
messages from the stonecutters was char- 
acteristically optimistic, as if to say 
(though far morę worthily), “DoiTt worry, 
folks. The worst is over." 






The graueyards in Vermont, 
paryingfrom place to place in style 
but seldom in sentiment, give testimony to 
a life that was rugged but neuer art- 
less. The craftsmen whofashioned 
monuments for the departed—morę often 
than not, by hand—turned 
their cemeteries into museums. The 
surpiuing art forms are fading, but they 
too give testimony—to skill. 
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The graueyards of Vermont are 
often situated on high places. From 
hills and rises, silent stone scntinels 
seem to look down on the farms 
belo w. Occasionally, a carved 
hand will point to the sky 
above—the presumed destination 
ojearth-free souls. But always, 
the incongruous collection of 
marble and granite slabs seem at 
home—a perfectly suitable 
part of the scenery. 
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T/ze graveyards portray a mood 
but they seem to transcend gloominess. 
Even the seemingly frowning faces oj the early 
stones have that artist's deft, 
personal touch that allow them ineuitably 
to triumph over sadness. 
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It was an encouragement, pcrhaps, 
which had an importance and justification 
of its own. Because just as I8th Century 
Vermont graveyards provide a store- 
house of art treasures, they also present 
a stark historical sketch of a rugged peo- 
ple whose lives were always perilous and 
often short. The gravestones‘ vital statis- 
tics show that infant death was frequent, 
golden age rare, and diseases which are 
treated casually today were prevalent then, 
and fatal. In Vermont’s frontier settle- 
ments, life was a fragile thing and belief 
in an afterlife was firm. These messages 
are clearly carved on the gravestones as 
the stonecutters reflected the attitude of 
their times and the convictions of their 
contemporaries. The art form, now be- 
ginning to fade and disappear after two 
centuries and morę of harsh exposure, 
offers firm evidence of the skills as well 
as the ideologies of Vermont's earliest 
English-speaking settlers. 

Attempts today are being madę to pre- 
serve and protect these early monuments. 
(See Yermont Life , Summer, 1973, “The 
Vermont Old Cemetery Association" 
which shows the work of an organization 
dedicated to this preservation.) A craft 
which is increasing in popularity and 


which acts in a way to preserve the grave- 
stone images is stone rubbing. (Part of the 
stone rubbers' creed holds that one should 
always get permission from the person in 
charge before making a rubbing. In sonie 
graveyards, it is discouraged.) Through 
simple rubbing with crayons, chalk or 
charcoal, the old images — even those 
which are no longer visable — can be re- 
created on sheets of soft paper. The tech- 
nique is being used to record the carvings 
on stones which might otherwise be lost 
for all time. 

Still another method of reproducing, 
and thus preserving the 1 8th century fu- 
nereal arts is by photographing them. On 
these pages, photographer Richard W. 
Brown combined his own artistry with 
that of the early stonecutters to produce 
this portfolio. Working primarily in the 
early morning and the evening (“It's easier 
when you don't have to battle the sun”), 
Brown traveled to Rockingham, Arling- 
ton, Bennington, Peacham and Barnet to 
record the primitive stones. The cuttings 
and graveyards captured by his camera 
present a new perspective to the almost- 
abandoned art of stone-cutting, and the 
growing and expanding art that is photog- 
raphy. 


Richard Brown, who 
photographed this feature, has optedfor a 
farmer's life and raises sheep, cows and 
chickens on his farm outside Barnet. 
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POST BOY 


The Post Boy wants to congratulate “Vermont Tomorrow” as 
that unique organization rounds out its second year. (It’s the 
only statewide environmental lobby in the country.) Most ob- 
servers agree that Vermont now leads the fifty States in the quan- 
tity of good environmental legislation it has passed, and a de- 
gree of credit goes to the intensive work done by the 1,100 
members of Vermont Tomorrow. 

The organization was founded on January 1, 1972, by Robert 
Babcock, Jr., of Stowe and has grown steadily ever sińce. It 
had a role in bringing railroad passenger service back to Ver- 
mont, and in the passage of many bills to protect farmland, 
control pollution, and save the forests. There is, of course, much 
morę still to do. 

Out-of-staters as well as in-staters are eligible to join. There 
is no formal dues structure, but the usual contribution from new 
members is $5 a year. Vermont Tomorrow’s office is at 5 State 
St., Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


There has been some pro and eon discussion about publishing 
the current Yermont Life series, “Natural Areas.” One school of 
thought contends that by calling attention to these areas, we 
hasten their demise. It is the contention of the authors of this 
series, and of the magazine, that rare and special places cannot 
be preserved and protected unless there is an awareness of their 
existence. But co-author and photographer Ottar Indridason 
carried this contention one step further: 

“Some steps should be taken, either by the University of Yer¬ 
mont or by the State, to bring some of these sites under public 
ownership,” Indridason writes. “At least some sort of develop- 
ment rights or public compensation should be arranged as a 
form of protection for Yermonfs natural areas.” 



There are no maybes in this sign, 
put up recently in the business 
section of Randolph Village. 
Police Chief Elwin Preston and 
Village Manager Bert Moffatt 
were concerned about illegally 
parked cars which were causing 
traffic bottlenecks and conges- 
tion. They planted this no-non- 
sense directive at the heart of the 
problem, and now the problem 
isn’t. 


In the “It’s-AIl-Just-Part-Of-The-Job” Department, your Post- 
boy enjoyed his first taste last Spring of the Fiddlehead fern (see 
page 20). It is a taste which is quite literally incomparable. Fid- 
dleheads don’t really taste like anything else, but they do taste 
mighty delicious. 


Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Meyer of Wood- 
bury, the State of Vermont has acquired 2,078 acres of forest 
land. The gift/purchase project is madę available through the 
Federal Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, whereby the Land and 
Conservation fund matches the value of gifts of land, and the 
State in effect receives the property at no cost. 

A 25-acre parcel from the Meyers in Marshfield contains old 
growth hardwoods that have been preserved for many years, 
and another 470-acre parcel in the area includes 2,300 feet of 
shoreline on Kettle Pond. An additional 1,583 acres in Worces- 
ter (valued at nearly $240,000) adds on to the Putnam State 
Forest, substantially helping to maintain the Worcester Rangę 
in its natural State. To symbolize his gratitude (most aptly, we 
thought), Governor Thomas Salmon presented the Meyers with 
a autographed copy of Yermont: A Special World. 

Vermont leads the entire nation in still another category, a re- 
cent article in Golf Digest reveals. The State is number one in 
golf courses per population, with one course for every 10,837 
Vermonters (and one golf hole for just about every 500 persons, 
for what that might be worth). And the State doesn't have to con- 
tend with that theoretical speculation about what might happen 
if all Vermont golfers showed up at their favorite links on the 
same day. Because there really wouldn’t be that much of a crowd. 

The Chief Copywriter for Picture Captions got a bit poetic in 
last Summer’s Natural Areas feature and has been called for it. 
Talking about lichen on the top of Mount Mansfield, he allowed 
that it clings to rocks in order to escape the wind. Cute, allows 
94-year-old Alfred Gilbert of Dorset, but not accurate. “Lichen 
cling to rocks because they could not otherwise live,” the 
eminent botanist and plant pathologist tells us. “The rhizoids 
absorb moisture from the rock and the algal element furnishes 
food. The presence of algae on rocks has nothing to do with the 
windy 

And while the caption writing Staff is taking their lumps, we 
might as well get the big one over with right now. In last Au- 
tumn’s article on Vermont Bear Killers, a picture of a man hold¬ 
ing an ax and standing next to a felled bear was attributed to no 
one and the man was identified as Curtis Brown of Belvidere. 
We heard from not just a few that the photograph was taken 
by the late and legendary Porter Thayer, and that the ax-wielder 
was one Jimmy Mundell of Windham County. So come on, cap- 
tain writing Staff, let’s tighten up! 

One of Vermont’s most historie, most unique and most photo- 
graphed churches has recently received a face lift. Or rather, 
a roof lift. The Old Round Church in Richmond (featured on 
the cover of Yermont Life's 1969 Winter edition) has received a 
new cedar shingled roof to replace one which was showing its 
age. The total cost of the new roof was morę than it cost to 
build the entire church in 1812. 

The subject of Animal Barometer Adages was opened in last 
Autumn’s Post Boy and subsequently several readers sent in 
their own (published in the most recent column). We were hop- 
ing to get enough adages to include one with every month of 
the year in a fortheoming Yermont Life calendar. We now have 
enough to put one next to every week in a similarly fortheoming 
Yermont Life engagement book. Jeanne Carpenter of Middle- 
bury put us well over the top with a list of 42 adages that her 
family has been collecting for years. And she maintains they 
are morę than merely “quaint” sayings. 

“Do you know the expression, ‘scratch a myth and find a 
fact?’ ” she wrote. “I think it applies so well to the old-timers’ 
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weather predictions. They may not have known the scientific 
explanation of their observances, but they did know from past 
years’ experience what was going to eonie about.” 

Among the adages collected by the Carpenter family are the 
following: 

“It’s a sign of rain when the flies bite.” 

“Expect a hard winter if squirrels lay in a big storę of nuts.” 

“If chickens come out in the rain, it’s a sign the storni will be 
a long one. If they stand around under the coop the storni will 
be short.” 

“If the rooster crows in the day time, or if farm animals are 
unusually frisky, look for rain.” 

How come animals know so much morę than we do? 

One of the sources of pride for residents of the city of Barre is 
its rich tradition of fine, Italian cuisine. And just about every- 
one gets into the act — most prominantly, politicians who in 
many cases got their start by marketing pasta and its appropriate 
embellishments. The most recent Italian chef to go public is 
hardly making a political start, however. Barre Mayor Wilfred 
Fisher, who for years has been called upon to prepare his highly 
acclaimed spaghetti sauces forclub banquets and political rallies, 
has decided to becorne a professional. He has opened the Black- 
well Street Kitchens which specializes in the sauce he Ioves to 
cook. It is then sold frozen, or in ready-to-eat bulk quantities. 
Its name? “Mamma Mia Spaghetti Sauce” (which reminds us of 
a story which would be wildly inappropriate to retell here). 



The State House in Montpelier is probably one of Anierica's 
most photographed capitols, as well it should be. The above 
picture, taken by Times-Argus photographer Richard Davis, 
shows the building in a soniewhat unique perspective — through 
the leaves of a young and healthy Cannabis Sativa (a plant which 
enjoys a plethora of synonyms, including “pot,” “grass” and 
most commonly, “marijuana”). It was not determined whether 
the plant was growing as a result of an errant. ill-blown seed, 
or whether it was cultivated. Davis himself doesn't know, but 
leans with the rest of us toward the latter. 

Oh, those out-of-state owners, they rnight be complaining in 
Frederick County, Maryland. And the absentee landlord in 
their particular case would be the State of Verniont. It owns a 
chunk of Maryland real estate. 

In 1915, William and Ella Baker willed a parcel of their 
“Araby Farm” in Frederick County to Verniont in generał and 
no one in particular. The 2,752-square foot parcel isrrt really 
bothering anybody, though. The Bakers gave the property to 
Verniont out of fondness for the Green Mountain State, and 
subsequently a niodest Civi 1 War Memoriał marker was placed 
on the land. The last time we checked, no one was trying to 
build a series of condominiums there. 


We introduced a paragraph in last Autumrfs Post-Boy which 
was to be thrown open to all readers who wished to air minor 
grievances. We ruled out major grievances — no beefs about 
politics or major pollution or the generał State of the world — 
but the snialler, sometimes even morę irritable jagged edges of 
life were to be aired and protested. I opened the colunin with 
my own complaint against people who enipty their automobile 
ashtrays in the parking lots of super markets, and then sat back 
waiting for the deluge of similar petty but legitimate grievances 
which I was surę would flow in. 

And nonę carne. No one had any complaints of that variety. 
(There were the usual number of letters — two — telling us 
that we should stop giving the inipression in Yennont Life that 
Vermont is a Shangri-La and start telling it like it is. But we 
think we do. And anyway, that’s not the kind of grievance this 
paragraph was intended to contain.) I began thinking that either 
nonę of the Post Boy’s readers had minor complaints, which 
would be quite delightful, or that no one read the contents of 
this page — which wouldrft be. Finally a grievance was offered 
from Mrs. F. S. Alexander of Pleasantville, N.Y. Her complaint 
concerned the use of the prefix “Ms” before a woman’s name. 
“I know many who resent it as I do,” she wrote. “Into the waste- 
basket go solicitations from any group who has a ‘Ms’ on board. 
Your use of ‘Ms Goose' in the Autumn Post Boy was in- 
excusable.” 

Mrs. Alexander’s is a legitimate complaint. Unfortunately, so 
would the complaint I imagine rnight be received by the author 
of a letter to “Miss Gloria Steinam” or “Mrs. Betty Friedan.” 
If there ever was a danined-if-you-do, damned-if-you-don't sit- 
uation, Ms is. 

Any other comments? 
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MILLER BROOK CIRQUE 
AND THE CHAZYAN REEFS 

Written by Louise and Ottar Indridason 
Photographed by Ottar Indridason 


T he forces which make mountains 
are many, according to geologists, 
varying from the sudden explosion of 
volcanoes to the slow upthrust of land 
over unimaginable spans of time. There 
is elear evidence in some cases that an 
entire region was lifted. In others, sharp 
ridge-like folds were formed by distur- 
bances beneath the surface. In still other 
cases, there has been a re-arrangement of 
the rock strata through faulting. 

The mountains of Vermont and the 
rest of the Appalachian Rangę are among 
those which are the result of folding, fault¬ 
ing and upthrust. Geologists say that this 
area was once a sea bottom which subse- 
quently rosę to a height far above the 
present Ievel in high peaks where the pres- 
ent rangę lies. Millions of years of erosion 
by wind, water and weather wore these 
mountains down to comparative stumps 
and the Continental ice sheets and glaciers 
later played their part in reducing the 
rangę even further. 

In this article, we will concentrate on 
two areas in Vermont where one can see, 
in a limited and specialized way, some 
results of the powerful forces which have 
shaped landforms. Each area tells a geo- 
logical story, and each is unique. Both are 
worthy of preservation as part of Ver- 
mont’s natural heritage. 

MILLER BROOK 
CIRQUE 

rpiHE events which shaped the first of 
X these geological natural areas took 
place some ten or twelve thousand years 
ago — quite recently, as geological time 
is reckoned. The place is Miller Brook 
Cirque, at the head of a valley running 
westward into the Green Mountains from 
the village of Moscow in the Town of 
Stowe. The valley holds some farms and 
houses set along a gravel road leading to 
Lakę Mansfield. The entire valley is most 


attractive, but the lakę is a place of spec- 
tacular beauty where mountains rise 
steeply around its forested shores, en- 
closing the cirque with 1000-foot walls. 

The story of the creation of the cirque 
at Miller Brook begins after the Wiscon- 
sin ice sheet, last of the great Continental 
ice covers in North America, had reached 
its greatest extent. The weather cycle had 
finally started to reverse toward warmer 
temperatures. The ice, which had been 
thick enough to cover all the mountains 
in this part of the country, gradually 
melted, and the tops of the Green Moun¬ 
tains re-appeared, standing barren and 
stark over the melting glacier below. 
Eventually the ice sheet remained only 
in the Champlain Valley, where it lingered 
for some time after the rest of the country- 
side had been uncovered. 

But at the same time that the main part 
of the ice sheet was melting, there were 
short-term variations in the climate. Morę 
precipitation fell during the winters, with 
less melting in summer. Accumulations 
of snów built up in the mountains, espe- 
cially on eastern slopes, because of drift- 
ing over the mountain tops. Eventually, 
in these smaller cold snaps, permanent 
“firn” or compacted snów formed which 
did not completely melt in the summer. 
One of the places where firn gathered was 
at the head of Miller Brook Valley, which 
was then higher in altitude. The conse- 
quence was a mountain valley glacier, 
similar to those now found in Alaska, 
northern Canada or Iceland. 

It is characteristic of such glaciers that 
when a certain thickness of ice is reached, 
the lower layers become slippery, and the 
glacier moves toward the point of least 
resistance — the valley below. The motion 
can reach a comparatively high speed 
when the valley is steep and the pressure 
is great. Most glaciers travel only a few 
inches a day, though movement up to 
150 feet per day has been recorded. 

When the moving glacier touches pro- 
truding rocks or ledges in its bed, the re- 
sulting friction melts some of the ice. This 


water seeps downward, and turns to ice 
again, attaching to the rocks or ledges to 
the bottom of the glacier. They are sub- 
sequently torn loose from their moorings 
after enough pressure accumulates, and 
the entire mass moves onward again. 
These rocks become part of a grinding 
and scouring rasp which further erodes 
the land over which the glacier passes. 
In this way, a mountain valley glacier 
plueks solid rock out of its valley head 
wali, and digs deep, steep-sided cirques 
such as the one at Miller Brook. 

The materials which the glacier at 
Miller Brook carried with it and used as a 
tool to fashion the cirque seems at first to 
have disappeared from the face of the 
earth but it can be found by a trained 
eye in several deposits further down the 
valley. Some of it is in the form of mo- 
raines, which are still visible in certain 
areas. Lateral moraines are ridges of 
boulders, gravel, sand and clay which 
were swept to the side as the glacier moved 
to lower elevations. At the point where 
the glacier stopped its forward motion, a 
similar deposit can be found called a ter¬ 
minal moraine. 

The individual glacier which created 
the present landscape at Miller Brook 
Valley left us a record of its journey down 
the valley, and also gave us the very beau- 
tiful cirque which holds Lakę Mansfield. 
This lakę is a true “tarn” (a mountain lakę 
in a glacier valley or cirque).. The lakę 
level has been raised and is now held con- 
stant by a dam, but its character is mostly 
unchanged. Northwest from Miller Brook 
Cirque and some 600 feet above it, an- 
other cirque-like valley has been carved 
out of the mountain’s flank. Shaped like 
an amphitheater, it holds a beaver pond 
in its lap. 

Miller Brook Cirque and the surround- 
inp area is valuable as an outdoor labora- 
tory for students and scientists. Dr. W. 
Philip Wagner of the University of Ver- 
monfs Geology Department, to whom we 
are indebted for much of our materiał 
for this article, has rated Miller Brook 
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area as containing “the best examples of 
such (mountain) glaciation east of the 
Rocky Mountains." He says that there is 
evidence of similar formations on Mount 
Katahdin in Maine, though not as elear 
as that at Miller Brook. 


THE CHAZYAN REEFS 

T o visit this natural area at the time 
of its creation would be to take a very 
long journey back in time. If the theory 
of Continental drift is accepted, this par- 
ticular area would not even have heen in 
this hemisphere at the time it was created. 
Man was not present on the earth at the 
time, nor was any other land creature 
here, for all life was still within the sea. 

The appearance of the world at that 
time was so very different from our pres¬ 
ent one that it would be most difficult to 
recognize much about it. The climate was 
tropical over most of the earth, then, dur- 
ing the Ordovician Period of the Paleozoic 
Era — nearly 500 million years ago. Most 
of what became eastern North America 
was covered by a sea, and part of that sea 
eventually became the Champlain Valley. 
Here, certain smali creatures laid down 
deposits of calcareous secretions to form 
the coral reefs now visible on the island of 
Isle LaMotte. 


The warm shallow waters of the Ordo- 
vician Sea madę an ideał habitat for the 
primitive life swarming there. Among the 
creatures which evolved in this era were 
at least three animal forms which con- 
tributed to the building of reefs. Stone- 
forming and crusting sponges were joined 
by tabulate corals and bryozoas (a class 
of minutę animals which generated by 
budding) in building reefs on foundations 
laid down by bottom-dwelling algae (a 
form of plant life still existing today). 
These three animals built rigid honey- 
comb-like structures into mounds. 

The reefs on Isle La Motte lie in a 
roughly north-south orientation, perhaps 
parallel to the shoreline of the ancient 
sea. The rocks on which the reefs were 
built, and which are between the coral 
formations, are composed of shale and 
sandstone, the products of erosion. This 
materiał may have come from the Adiron- 
dacks, newly formed and standing without 
a shrub or blade of grass in the tropie 
heat. These rocks, together with the lime- 
stone from the bodies of these primitive 
animals, are known as a Chazyan Group, 
sińce it was at Chazy, New York that they 
were first identified as a closely associated 
collection of rocks commonly found to¬ 
gether. 

Many scientists have studied these 
formations and the reefs of the Champlain 
Yalley. One geologist from Harvard Uni- 


versity, Percy Raymond, who worked 
here in the 1920’s, declared the Isle La 
Motte reefs to be the “oldest coral reefs in 
the world!” Since his study, many others 
have visited these sites and written about 
them. Dr. Allen S. Hunt, a paleontologist 
at UVM. has been our guide and con- 
sultant on this study. 

These remarkable reefs are perhaps best 
developed at Isle La Motte, but outerops 
are visible in other locations in the Cham¬ 
plain Valley. They appear as grey weath- 
ered mounds of limestone with bits of 
white coral showing here and there. At 
first glance, they look most commonplace 
and without distinction. But a closer look 
reveals odd configurations and swirling 
shapes which are the evidence of a dif¬ 
ferent world and a different time. 

As we finished photographing the reefs, 
and stood on those dark mysterious 
mounds watching the sun set over the 
lakę, we couldn't help wondering about 
the miracle of ancient life which brought 
the reefs into being, and carried them for- 
ward through endless successions to be 
seen by us on that day. Since life today 
depends on the ecosystem of which man 
and all other living things are a part, and 
sińce man has taken upon himself to re- 
arrange his world in so many ways, it 
seems that he also has a great responsi- 
bility for life's continuance in its thou- 
sand-fold forms. 


% 



The srnooth surface of the Chazyan reefs is caused, in part, by glacial action. 
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millerbrook 

cirąue 


View above is from the south side of 
the tarn, looking into the very bottom 
of the cirąue, showing the innermost 
U-shaped formation. Photograph be- 
low left gives a top view of a smali 
lateral moraine which formed at the 


edges of the once-moving glacier. Pho¬ 
tograph below is a view from two miles 
below the cirąue, giving a cross-cut 
look at a terminal moraine. The 
moraine is constructed of boulders, 
gravel as well as sand and clay. 
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The eight-inch shell of a fossil organism 
called “nautiloid" above was home of 
an extinct species believed to resemble 
the modern squid. It may have been a 
predator, feeding on animals 1 iving in 
and around the reef. The coiled shell of 
a primitive snail called “maclurites" is 


pictured above. The species is believed 
to have fed on algae living in and 
around the reef. After it died, the shell 
filled with mud which hardened to form 
an internal mold. The view below 
shows the coral reef domes, surrounded 
by limestone. c0o 
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Sigm and Scenery 

CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


DOWN WITH THE BILLBOARDS 

V ermont is winning the Battle of the Billboards, Phase I. 

And the State is making laborious, discreet but clearly visi- 
ble progress in Phase II, which is concerned with protecting 
roadsides from scenery pollution by other outdoor advertising 
that is dispensable, garish or otherwise damaging to Vermont's 
great resource of attractive scenery. The common good crusade 
isn’t easy. 

Our state’s Supreme Court States the case succinctly: 

Under Yermont law the regulation of outdoor advertising 
is not the regulation of private property. It is, rather the 
proper licensing of the use of a puhlic resource, namely 
the highways of the State. 

This well-worded consensus forthrightly accepts that un- 
marred roadside scenery is a resource and heritage not only of 
Vermont citizens but of all who would view our State. There is 
no attempt to evade the implicit conflict of interest between the 
outdoor advertisers who would use our roadsides as a source of 
profit and our rapidly gaining industry of tourism for which our 
highways are the vital arteries and veins. 

Two fuli centuries before the Congressional enactment of the 
first Clarion if somewhat milktoastish Highway Beautification 
Act of 1965 (morę popularly known as the Lady Bird Bill), 
what is now Vermont was already face-to-face with a proliferat- 
ing sign problem. It began with the French-and-Indian Wars and 
the building of Crown Point Road from Post Four, now Charles¬ 
ton, N.H., across the Green Mountain wilderness to Crown 
Point and other loading sites on Lakę Champlain. This madę 
possible the successful invasion of New France, now Canada, 
by British forces under Amherst. 

By the 1770s Crown Point and subsequent frontier roads 
(cart-and-wagon trails) were being rashed and poxed with way- 
side signs. By 1791 when Vermont joined the Union (or, as 
some contend, permitted the Union to join it), the first non- 
colony State may well have been the most roadsign infested of all. 

In late July, 1817, Vermont was honored by its first presi- 
dential visitor. James Monroe, the recently inaugurated fifth 
President of the United States, was making a look-and-see tour 
of his country, including Vermont and six other States he had 
not yet personally seen. As sole travel companion during the 
finał twelve weeks of his rugged overland tour, Monroe brought 
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along his old Revolution crony, General Joseph Swift, whom he 
had lately elevated to Chief Engineer of the United States. 

Both tourists kept journals of their prolonged and obviously 
non-pleasure tour. Both instantly liked Vermont, despite the 
cluttering rashes of signs. 

The wryły witty Joe Swift wrote that he personally was greatly 
pleased by the multitudes of “way signs”; without them he could 
never have guessed where in heli, or Vermont, the supposed-to- 
be roads really were. 

The Chief Engineer of the United States was not alone in this 
appreciation. Most Vermonters then lived on backwoods farms 
or smali rural villages. On their occasional shopping binges to 
the larger towns they counted heavily on the trade signs. The 
French-speaking Vermonters were even morę dependent on 
the French-language waymarkers. The roadside signs also served 
as public bulletin boards, and in war times, as military posting 
boards. 

Even so, and in some part because of the multiple public uses 
of private signs both on premises and off, township and local 
community leaders began to exercise local police power in linę 
of “public weal.” This is confirmed by news items in practically 
all of the Vermont newspapers (which by 1820, numbered thir- 
teen). Signs that blocked the views, or crowded out important 
Professional “shingles,” such as those of physicians were repeat- 
edly removed by selectmen’s orders, or constable^ instruction. 
Even morę frequently, the signs were removed by voluntary 
actions of the owners. 

As decades followed, the practice of roadside sign restric- 
tions continued to gain. By the 1920s, the first decade-long hey- 
day of auto travel and rentable billboards, Vermont was show- 
ing signs of being less than averagely afliicted by signs. By 1931, 
a billboard count madę by Advertising and Selling reported that 
Vermont suffered from somewhat morę than 3,000 billboards 
all told. Too many, granted, but less than one-fourth the poxing 
being suffered by Utah, which then had about the same number 
of people. One with only a modicum of clairvoyance could fore- 
see that within somewhat less than two centuries Vermont would 
change from probably the most sign-infested of States to the least 
infested. 

What was holding down Vermont's billboard count? Some- 
thing in the air, drinking water, mapie run or possibly the break- 
fast pie? Maybe. But there were also morę direct causes. One 
reason was that the Vermont Legislature was getting into the 
billboard control picture and otherwise taking hardnosed looks 
at the quandary of roadside cluttering. 

The Acts of 1921 (as amended March 1, 1940) opened a con- 
tinuing “Outdoor Advertising Codę.” Among its prohibitions 
were those outlawing “rows of signs to be seen or read in series.” 
Also prohibited was outdoor advertising attached to shade trees, 
utility poles or by painting on rock surfaces. Those placed within 
300 feet of a cemetery, playground or public common, or closer 
than 35 feet from the center of a traveled highway were also 
prohibited. The Secretary of State was empowered to condemn 
and order the removal of violations. 

During 1957, a noteworthy but too little noted straw in the 
wind became visible in Stowe. There, without seeking the help 
of the selectmen or other government agencies, townspeople, 
including resort owners, local merchants and other businessmen 
quietly joined forces to effect the vo!untary removal of off- 
premises billboards and similar sign clutters throughout the 
township and adjacent areas. There was no litigation involved 
— and no hard feelings. 

By contrast to most of the nation, the Stowe sign cleanup 
shone like a smali diamond on, a huge coal pile. The closing 
1950s and the turning '60s found outdoor advertising in most of 
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Symbols now impart morę Information than commercial roadside signs, in a fraction of the space. 


the country multiplying Iike hardy, young and athletic rabbits. 
Ironically, the Congressional authorization of the 45,000- 
mile “Eisenhower Roads” or Interstate Highway system said to 
be the biggest integrated road-building program in world his- 
tory, served as most potent catalyst for a renewed orgy of still 
bigger and morę garish billboards. The initial enactment (of 
1956) sought to include generał directives to keep the renewed 
onslaughts of outdoor advertising at a “reasonable distance” 
from the forthcoming super-highways. It wasn't much morę than 
Pretty-Please legislation. 

During 1965 the Federal Highway Beautification Act 
emerged, after a great deal of arm twisting, as the first Con¬ 
gressional anti-pollution statute in behalf of the American road¬ 
side. The measure slithered and bumbled with implicit weak- 
nesses. Its prime concern was the cleanup or screening of such 
harrying eyesores as junkyards, auto grave yards, public dumps 
and mountainous slag or grout piles. The law gums along, in- 
stead of really biling or chewing, but it c/oes suggest the “orderly 
removal” of about 800,000 billboards on previously unzoned 
portions of 263,000 miles of Federal aid highways. The enact¬ 
ment suggests vaguely that the billboard owners are to be com- 
pensated “cooperatively” by the Federal and the respective State 
governments. The inferred, although not officially stated, costs 
of reimbursement for the 800,000 “unzoned” billboards, sup- 
posedly about half of the national total, is estimated at about 
$600 million. 

The commercial billboard operators were not transfixed with 
joy. Some insisted that the proposed compensation would hardly 
pay the cost of removal, much less the overt or proved values of 


the billboards. Other paradoxes crowded in. Highway beauti¬ 
fication fans insisted that the very idea of public treasury pay- 
ment of the owners was ludicrous insofar as Federal law now 
makes the building and operation of commercial billboards es- 
sentially if not overtly illegal. It would therefore follow, at least 
statutably, that compensating the billboard owners would be 
comparable to reimbursing counterfeiters for their plates or 
moonshiners for their stills. 

To nobody’s surprise, the Outdoor Advertising Association 
and its nonpartisan colleagues chose to stand and very actively 
proselytize tor “state’s rights” in terms of billboard control or 
noncontrol. Their calculated gambie was that in most States the 
ardor for highway beautification would eventually, like visiting 
relatives, just go away. Logjamming politics, footdragging and 
miscellaneous delay tactics abetted by lobbying in the various 
State capitols were being counted on to facilitate the hoped-for 
fadeouts. Furthermore, particularly in 1968, several Western 
legislatures had visibly cold-shouldered anti-billboard legislation. 
Even morę significantly throughout most of the country, the 
major political campaigns of 1968 were making massive use of 
billboard advertising. The billboarders were making a well- 
studied bet. 

In Vermont, meanwhile, the state’s right linę was shaping a 
markedly different angle. In its 1968 session, the General As- 
sembly again set about updating its Outdoor Advertising Codę 
and correlating it with the morę recent Federal enactments and 
interpretations. Vermont’s Outdoor Advertising Act of 1968 
was morę than just another pacifier. It was morę than an avant- 
garde, d ist i net i vely Yermontish demonstration of state's sov- 
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ereignty. It was a fairly quiet climax of what Monroe had re- 
ferred to as citizen's voIition to benefit other citizens. It was also 
a culmination of localized efforts to control scenery pollution 
and to effect “the proper licensing of the use of a public re- 
source, namely the highways of the State." 

The enactment was no theorisfs dream. Rather it was an ac- 
cumulative effort dating back morę than 150 years and involv- 
ing both Republican and Democratic legislators, governors and 
miscellaneous public servants. Its highmark and hallmark was 
the fiat prohibition of all off-premise commercial billboards on 
or otherwise confronting our highways and/or roads. “Orderly 
removal" within a maximum five-year period was firmly stip- 
ulated. The billboards are fading from Vermont like the closing 
notes of Yankee Doodle played on an electric gu i tar. 

For the nation at large, billboards continue to hołd their own 
and prove themselves a deeply rooted, however dishguring, 
lesion. Even so, the current national trend is toward stronger 
control. At present at least thirty-three States have viable nuclei 
of anti-billboard legislation or zoning authorities while four 
morę appear to be trending in that direction. But Vermont re- 
tains the bellwether position. 

The State also confronts the longtime, patience-trying, and in- 
the-main unsalaried work of completing and further strengthen- 
ing our defenses against scenery pollution at our roadsides. 
Mistakes or bloopers are inevitable and experimentation, sonie 
part of which must fail, is compulsory. But the total venture is 
winning because Vermonters care, and care deeply. 

The refinement and follow-up procedures, particularly the 
improvement and stabilization of morę discreet directional sign 
systems and the new order of town or community sign plazas, 
(see below) frequently involve voIuntary toil and sweat along 


with persuasion and compromise. Last year my own town, Put- 
ney, like morę than a few others. got into quite a gasket-blowing 
about setting up our now attractive and well-functioning sign 
plaża on the dual approach to Interstate 91. It wasn‘t easy to 
effect but it is now a very real asset to townspeople and tourists 
alike. The same holds for our share of the directional signs, in- 
cluding the petite but effective wayshowers to the produce sell- 
ing farms and other local caterers. 

Inevitably, not everybody can win all the way and all the time. 
Recenily I reflected on this while attending an all-day meeting of 
the Vermont Travel Information Council in Montpelier. This is 
preponderantly a no-pay group, including representatives of the 
Highway Department, Development and Community Affairsand 
other arms of State government, but principally madę up of busi¬ 
ness people who speak for their various professions or trades 
while serving the State. 

Petitioners were there to submit plans and seek permission 
for placing or changing their signs, mostly on-premise trade 
signs. The presentments were well prepared. The Council was 
provided with carefully prepared maps or site charts. All present 
were the caring kind. 

Never before in a long reportorial lifetime have I listened to 
so many “no"s spoken so graciously and accepted in like man- 
ner. Some of the arguments were spirited but nonę was angry. 
The sportsmanship was superb. The daylong session clearly sig- 
nalized long-run victory for the defense and perpetuation of our 
roadside scenery. 

On the way out I put a how-why question to a veteran mem- 
ber of the Council. He smiled rather wearily: “Put it this way. 
We're a covey of contrary Vermonters striving together to get 
good out of our contrariness. And longtime good for Yermont." 


A Policy 
Ma ker s View 

PETER HORTON 


G od and farmers get most of the credit 
for the scenery in Vermont. But late- 
ly, lots of other folks, including many 
businessmen, have pitched in to help. 

Six years have now passed sińce any 
Vermont business has put up a new off- 
premise sign or billboard, and instead, 
neighborhoods are being outfitted with 
totally new tourist information services. 

The new services, as it turns out, in- 
clude morę signs. But they are smaller 
signs: uniform signs, with white letters on 
a black background. Not advertising, but 
directional signs. 

And the new signs are located right 
smack on the edge of the road, right where 
most States forbid business signs. 

The new information services also in- 
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clude information plazas: lighted, outdoor 
map boards with room for 60 detailed 
business listings. These are located in 
highway rest areas or sometimes in the 
parking lots of big tourist attractions. 

Windham County, which was picked as 
a test district, has lived with the new sys¬ 
tem for five fuli years. It is in Vermont's 
south-east corner, along Interstate 91. 
Of all Vermont's 14 counties, Windham 
has the most ski areas, the most overnight 
accommodations, the most restaurants, 
the most vacation homes — and the least 
signs and billboards. 

The father of the current anti-billboard 
law is Theodore (Ted) Riehle, Jr. As a 
freshman legislator in 1967. Riehle (pro- 
nounced “really") toured the State pro- 
moting his own sign control ideas, and 
most important, collecting those of every- 
one else. 

The result: Riehle won morę exposure 
during 1967 than any Vermonter except 
the governor. And Yermonters helped 


write their own sign control law. Riehle 
reasoned, the only way to guarantee busi- 
nesses' equal rights for signs along the 
public rights-of-way was if the State itself 
owned the signs. 

Having sold the public, Riehle next had 
to sell the Legislature. This might have 
been difficult, but mail of unprecedented 
volume and near-record attendance at 
public hearings helped remove the doubt. 
The Riehle Bill passed by a two to one 
margin on March 23, 1968. 

The commission formed to administer 
the act is called the Travel Information 
Council (TIC). A problem the early TIC 
members found was that the little color- 
coded signs Riehle had proposed near in- 
tersections would not be possible because 
of safety regulations the Vermont High¬ 
way Department had with the Federal 
Department of Transportation. 

Put it this way: any State can do what it 
wants with its roads and signs, but if they 
violate safety agreements with Washing- 
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Information Plazas such as the one above contain free area Trauelers ’ Guide. 


ton, then it neediTt bother trying to col- 
lect any federal aid highway money. 

Enter Paul Arthur, a graphics designer 
from Toronto. Arthur was hi red by the 
TIC to invent a system whieh would please 
both the Riehle Bill-boosters and Wash¬ 
ington. 

Previously Arthur had designed the 
graphics for Expo ’67, the Montreal 
World*s Fair, on a couple week's notice. 
So designing the nation's first state-wide 
travel information system during a whole 
summer would prove no problem. 

Like Riehle, Arthur toured the State 
and talked with people. During tests, he 
found that motorists cannot easily read 
square signs. Wide signs with no morę 
than two lines of lettering — like news- 
paper headlines — are easiest to read, he 
found. 

And Arthur agreed with Washington: 
little signs with little letters near intersec- 
tions are not safe. With existing speed 
limits, signs should be well in advance of 
busy corners with letters at least five 
inches high. For maximum readability, 
Arthur found plain, upper and lower case 
letters were best. And he urged the use of 
a broad rangę of symbols and colors for 
signs of different businesses. 

Avoiding the colors reserved for official 
highway department signs (red, yellow, 
green, blue and white), Arthur suggested 
the unreserved colors (orange, gray, pink, 
brown and black) each to be assigned 
to a different TIC sign (food, gas, lodging, 
recreation, and miscellaneous business). 

Arthur also designed the information 
plazas as a way to offer outdoor business 
information in town and resort areas 
where safety regulations for bid extra 
signs along the roads. 

The sign program suffered periodic de- 
lays, however, sińce the TIC chairman by 
law was the Secretary of State who had to 
spend every second summer running for 
re-election. 

Finally it was Elbert "Al" Moulton who 
came to the rescue in 1971. Then serving 
as the state’s Development Agency chief, 
Moulton persuaded the Legislature to 
make him the TIC chairman and move 
the sign program into his agency with the 
other travel information departments. 

Moulton quickly staged a new series of 
public meetings with businessmen in the 
test district and kept officials at marathon 
day and late-evening meetings umil all the 
weak points of the faltering program were 
eliminated. 

Some of the original plazas needed bet- 
ter locations; better locations were found. 

Vermonters objected to the gaiły col- 
ored test signs; gay colors were replaced 
by black and white signs. 


Some businessmen didn't like the sym¬ 
bols and wanted morę room for words on 
their signs; that was approved. 

Many businessmen expressed doubts 
that the information plazas would do the 
job; Moulton designed “mini maps” pin- 
pointing the advertisers and attached dis- 
pensers for the free maps to the plazas. 

And so, some of ArthuEs design genius 
was shelved, but Moulton's political in- 
stincts told him the TIC had been trying 
to go too far too fast. There would be 
time in the futurę to experiment with new 
fangled other symbols and colors. 

During all the delays, surprising pa- 
tience has been shown by YermonEs hotel 


and tourist assoćiations while the system 
slowly spreads north through the State. 

Also, much of the current good-will 
results from several young and devoted 
State officials now committed to the pro¬ 
gram who have been tireless workers. 

Meanwhile, Maine is reported studying 
the Vermont system and Oregon has hi red 
Paul Arthur. 

The spread to other States is just what 
Riehle, Arthur and the TIC had always 
hoped would happen. This will help edu- 
cate morę travellers to the new graphics, 
and should provide the basis for a na- 
tional, uncluttered system of roadside in¬ 
formation. zOn 
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chow der (chou^dar), n. U. S a 

kind of soup or stew madę of clams, fish or 
vegetables, with potatoes, onions and various 
other ingredients and seasonings (prób. t. F: 
m. chaudiere caldron. . . ) 


T hat is what our friend in Pomfret read when, curious as to 
the origin of the word chowder, he looked it up in his dic- 
tionary. That bit about “prób. t. F: m. chaudiere" was all the 
encouragement he needed to pack a bag, book a seat on a piane 
to France, and embark on another tour of gastronomie research. 

In Paris, he dined with dear friends who live there. During the 
inevitable “and what brings you to France?” conversation, his 
host confessed ignorance of chowder’s origin, looked it up in 
his dictionary (all 12 volumes of the Oxford English Dictionary) 
and was surprised to find half a column devoted to the subject. 

It confirmed the origin of the word, and then continued: "In 
the fishing villages of Brittany . . . faire la chaudiere means to 
supply a cauldron in which is cooked a mess of fish and biscuit 
with some savoury condiments, a hodgepodge contributed by 
the fishermen themselves, each of whom in turn receives his 
share of the prepared dish. The Breton fishermen probably car- 
ried the custom to Newfoundland, long famous for its chowder, 
whence it has spread to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and New 
England.” 

Thus prepared our friend set off on his travels and was pleased 
to find that in Brittany and the smali region to the south, known 
as the Vendee, the great-grand-daddies of our chowders are still 
prepared. One is a Breton fish stew known as Cotriade\ and the 
other is the Chaudiere, which in the Vendee becomes Chaudree. 
These dishes are the fisherman’s version of the pot-au-feu — 
an ever-changing mixture of fish, aided and abetted by onions, 
potatoes and often garlic. 

One way and another, our friend found recipes for these an- 
cestral dishes. The first is about as close to the primeval chowder 
as we’ll ever get — a nice and easy set of directions with plenty 
of room for imagination. It is freely translated from a booklet 
published by the Syndicat d’Initiative (French version of Cham- 
ber of Commerce) de Cornouaille, the ancient name for the area 
around Quimper. 

FISHERMAN S COTRIADE 


In an iron pot ( chaudron ), cook sliced onions in lard until they 
begin to color. Fili with water and bring to boil. Add sliced 
potatoes. When nearly cooked add fish, season to taste. The soup 
is eaten first, then the fish, dressed with vinegar. 


COTRIADE OF MIXED FISH (serves 6-8) 


3 

1 

4 
4 
4 


Ibs mixed smali fish 
bay leaf 
Tbspn butter 
cups chopped onion 
cups skinned tomatoes 


Vą tspn thyme 
l A tspn basil 
5 cups sliced potatoes 
3 oz. t ornat o pastę 
saffron and lor tur mer ic 


large croutons 


Remove skin, heads, tails and bones, if any, from fish. Boil with 
bay leaf in 2 cups water, covered, 15 minutes. Strain off stock. 
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Cook chopped onions in butter with herbs and chopped to¬ 
matoes for 5 minutes, then add sliced potatoes, fish stock and 2 
cups of hot water with salt and pepper to taste. Cook about 20 
minutes. Blend in the tomato pastę and a good dash of saffron 
and/or turmeric (our friend likes both) and then add the fish, 
cut in bite sizes. Boil gently 10 minutes morę. Meanwhile fry 
large croutons to golden brown and crisp. In France the soup is 
served on the croutons, the fish and potatoes separately, but 
our friend found it was just fine served all in one big bowl. 

The cooking of northeastern Brittany is influenced somewhat 
by its proximity to Normandy where the generał rule seems to 
be: “whatever it is, a little cream and an egg yolk or two will 
improve it.” 


NORTH CO AST CHAUDIERE (serves 8-10) 


3 Ibs mixed smali fish 

4 cups diced potatoes 
2 l /i cups chopped onions 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
l /i tspn thyme 
1 bay leaf 


2 l A cups dry white winę 

1 qt mussels (opt.) 

2 egg yolks 

4 Tbspn heavy cream 
salt, pepper 
chopped parsley 


Treat fish as in previous recipe, or obtain fish heads and bones 
to make 2 cups strong stock. Pour this liquid into heavy pot with 
the vegetables, fish cut in bite sizes, herbs, salt and pepper. Add 
2 cups of winę and, if necessary, enough water just to cover. 
Then cover pot, bring to gentle boil and simmer 25 minutes. 

Meanwhile clean mussels; put in pot with l A cup white winę, 
cook on moderate heat until shells open. Take mussels from 
shells and keep hot in oven. Pour strained juice in with simmer- 
ing chowder. Use stewing oysters if mussels are unavailable. 

When chowder has cooked 25 minutes, remove fish and veg- 
etables to bowl with mussels. Let soup boil rapidly another 10 
minutes to strengthen flavor. Take soup off fire, beat egg yolks 
in cream, blend into soup, mix with fish and vegetables and 
serve in hot bowls with chopped parsley. 


LA CHAUDREE (serves 6) 


2 Ibs mixed fish 

1 ąt.fish stock 

2 large onions 
4 Tbspn butter 
2 cloves 


4 cloves garlic 
bay leaf, thyme, parsley 
2 cups dry white winę 
I egg 

french bread 


Wash and dry fish, remove flesh from skin and bones. Cut in 
largish pieces. Peel and quarter onions; stick 2 cloves in one 
quarter. Mince 3 cloves of garlic. 

Put 2 tablespoons butter in heavy pot. When bubbling add 
onions, cook 5 minutes. Add fish, minced garlic, herbs, salt and 
pepper to taste, winę and fish stock. Bring to boil uncovered, 
and cook gently 10 minutes. Remove fish and put on serving 
platter in oven to keep hot. 

Increase heat under pot and let it boil rapidly, uncovered, 15 
minutes morę to reduce it. During this time toast thick slices of 
french bread and rub with garlic. Beat the egg well in smali bowl, 
gradually adding some of the hot stock. 

Just before serving add the rest of the butter in smali pieces 
to melt in the soup, then rapidly beat in the egg with a whisk 
until it froths. Serve the fish and the garlic toast at the same time 
as the soup. Each person makes his own mixture in his soup 
piąte. 


Returned from foreign parts, our friend continued his research 
and found some interesting recipes in the Vermont Historical Li- 
brary. Judging from them and the evidence in the Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary, it would seem that milk was probably not used in chow- 
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der until it came to land, sometime towards the middle of the 
19th century. Not too surprising, sińce few smali fishing boats 
would have carried a milking cow. The spelling of chowder 
seems to have changed about the same time, too. Try as he may, 
our friend can find no significance in this whatever but hopes 
it will be of interest to someone; perhaps the same reader who 
will be fascinated by the earliest recipe our friend found. 

CHOUDER 

Take a bass weighing 4 pounds and boil it half an hour. Take 6 
slices of raw salt pork, fry it until the lard is nearly extracted, 12 
crackers soaked in cold water 5 minutes, put the bass in the lard, 
also the pieces of pork and the crackers, cover close and fry for 
20 minutes; serve with potatoes, piekle, apple sauce, or mangoes; 
garnish with parsley. 

from American Cookery, by An American Orphan 
Brattleboro, Yermont, 1814 


S o much for research — now to the present day and a plea 
1 from our friend in Pomfret for a return to chowder as it 
should be. Away with those dainty little cupfuls! A proper chow¬ 
der is a meal in itself. Chowders should be generous in all as- 
pects, ingredients, taste and quantities. To this purpose, our 
friend proffers the following recipes of his own devising: 


CORN CHOWDER WITH BEANS (serves 6 8) 


Vi Ib smoky ham, diced 
1 cup chopped onion 
W 2 cups diced potatoes 
Vi cup chopped celery 

1 bay leaf 

2 cups water 

parsley 


butter 

1 Tbspn flour 

2 cups warm milk 
2 cupscorn 

2 cups lima be ans, fresh 
or frożen 


Melt 3 tablespoons butter in large heavy pot, brown diced ham. 
Add onions, saute until golden. Add potatoes, fry 5 minutes, 
then add celery, lima beans, bay leaf, salt and pepper and water. 
Cover, bring to slow boil and simmer 15 to 20 minutes, until 
potatoes and beans are tender. 

Make roux of W 2 tablespoons butter and 1 tablespoon flour; 
gradually mix in the milk and let it simmer gently, covered, for 
10 minutes. Do not boil. 

Add corn to chowder pot. If using fresh or thawed frozen 
corn let it cook fairly rapidly 3 or 4 minutes; no longer. Then 
add thickened milk. If using canned corn add it and hot milk at 
same time. Correct seasoning and serve with a sprinkling of 
chopped parsley and a pat of butter in each bowl. 


NEW ENGLAND CLAM CHOWDER 

(serves 4-6) 


1 cup steamed clams or 
1 cup canned minced clams 
V 2 Ib salt pork or bacon 

1 cup chopped onions 

2 cups diced potatoes 

V 2 cup sliced celery (opt.) 


2 Tbspn flour 
1 cup milk 

1 cup light cream 

2 Tbspn butter 

V 2 tspn dried thyme 
1 bay leaf 


Clam chowder ideally is madę with large clams, such as quahogs, 
but you'11 probably have to settle for the smali steamers. It takes 
about 4 pounds of shell steamers to make 1 cup of the steamed 
clams. Wash shells, cover with well-salted water and sprinkle 
with l A cup corn meal. Let clams stand 6 to 12 hours in cool 
spot; they will clean themselves for you. Rinse well, put in pot 
with l /2 inch of water, cover and cook over Iow heat 3 to 5 
minutes until shells open. Cut out clams, puli off and discard 
skin that covers the black neck. Chop clams coarsely, keeping 


hard and soft parts separate. Strain 1 iquid (it may be quite salty) 
in pot for chowder. If using canned clams drain them and pour 
1 i q u i d into chowder pot. In either case there should be 1 Vi cups 
of liquid — add hot water if necessary. 

Cut salt pork or bacon in smali pieces, try out. Remove crack- 
lings and pour off half the fat. 

Lightly brown onions, add chopped hard part of clams, cook 
about 5 minutes. Sprinkle with flour, gradually add the warm 
clam liquid and blend to creamy consistency. Put in potatoes, 
celery, salt and pepper to taste, cover and simmer until potatoes 
are tender. 

Add butter and, when melted, the bits of salt pork or bacon, 
the soft parts of the clams, the milk and cream. Heat well but 
do not boil. Garnish with chopped celery Ieaves and serve with 
toasted “common" crackers or hard tack. 

MANHATTAN CLAM CHOWDER 


This is madę the same way as New England Chowder except 
that instead of milk and cream, 4 cups of canned or cooked 
tomatoes, V 2 cup chopped green peppers and x /i cup of chopped 
celery are added. Though Manhattan chowder is looked upon 
by some New Englanders as the work of the Devil and no fit 
food for man, our friend hopes some of his morę broad minded 
readers will try it. 


GOLDEN FISH CHOWDER (serves 10 or morę) 


1 Ib salt pork or bacon 
5 cups onion, chopped 
9 cups potatoes, diced 
3 cups hot water 
3 cloves garlic, minced 
1 tspn dried thyme 
l A tspn dried rosę mary 
1 large bay leaf 
3 Ib coarse fish such 
as cod or haddock 


1 Ib finnan haddie 

1 V 2 cups strong fish stock 
or chicken broth 
dash turmeric 

2 qts milk 

3 Tbspn butter 
3 Tbspn flour 
3 egg yolks 

1 cup heavy cream 
parsley 


Cut salt pork or bacon in smali bits; try out, drain and pour off 
half the fat. 

Fry onions until golden, letting a few brown. Put them all 
into large covered soup pot, add 2 A of the raw diced potatoes. 
Add morę fat to frying pan, fry rest of potatoes to color. Put into 
soup pot with 3 cups water, minced garlic, herbs, salt and pepper 
to taste. Cover, bring to boil, then cook gently 20 minutes. 

Cut fish into bite-size pieces. Add fish stock or chicken broth 
to pot, a good dash of turmeric and then the fish. Cook 10 
minutes and let stand overnight, if you can, to improve the 
flavor. 

An hour before serving add all but one cup of milk, then 
start warming chowder slowly. When hot make a roux of butter 
and flour, thinned with 1 cup milk; whisk it into chowder. Beat 
egg yolks with cream, blend into chowder. Do not boil. 

Correct seasoning, add salt pork or bacon and when good and 
hot serve in large bowls with pat of butter, a couple of Vermont 
“common” crackers broken into each bowl and garnish with 
parsley. 

Whole oysters or chopped clams, cooked separately, can be 
added just before serving. 


Finally, if, inexplicably, there are one or two cups of this con- 
coction left over, our friend suggests that you put it in the freezer 
until some hot day in summer. Take it out and let it thaw, then 
put it, cold, into your blender with an equal amount of cold milk 
and give it a whirl. On first tasting it our friend's lady wife 
promptly christened it Fishyssoise, and unblushingly added, 
“it’s souperl" 
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SPRING IS 
SOMETHING 
TO CELEBRATE! 

And giving a book to yourself or to 
someone special could be part of the 
celebration. Of course the book most 
appropriate for the season is Noel Perrin's 
Amateur Sugar Maker ($4.50), an 
indispensable guide for the novice mapie 
sugar gatherer, but also a poetic account 
of one man’s sugaring education in a smali 
Vermont town. Vermont Life’s other 
popular favorites include Ralph Nading 
Hilhs adventure, The Voyages of Brian 
Seaworthy ($6.95) and the spooky, 
stranger-than-fiction folk tales, Mischief 
in the Mountains ($5.95). Also available 
is the spectacular Vermont: A Special 
World with 142 magnificent color views 
of the Green Mountain State ($15) or the 
tantilizing Jigsaw Puzzles ($4 each) which 
reveal the “Four Seasons” and “Vermont 
Cooking.” Celebrate Spring with a Vermont 
Life book or puzzle. You can order with 
the special form bound into this issue. 
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Warren, Yermont {pop. 588) is the home oj this traditional 
conered bridge and waterfall, photographed by John A. Lynch. 












